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MorrRIs LEAVING THE BASILISK. 


MONEY-MAKER ; . 


OR, 


THE VICTORY OF THE BASILISK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
STAKED AND LOST. 


ORRIS HOLLINGHEAD regarded the 
situation as a perilous one for himself. 

The moment Major Walkinback produced his 
revolver, the young man’s eyes were suddenly 
opened to the true character of his compan- 
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ion. He seated himself on the weather side 
of the boat, and began to recall all the events 
of his experience since the Friday evening 
before the robbery of the Pinchport Bank. 
It was at the major’s suggestion that he had 
spent the night before the race at the island. 
Early on Saturday morning, when he went up 
to the camp, he found his passenger engaged 
in digging. His cousin had been very ner- 
vous, and looked as though he had not slept a 
wink for a week. Why had the major insisted 
that he-should spend the night at the island? 
Did he wish to implicate him in the robbery 
of the bank? 

The box which contained the mineralogist’s 
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tools was no longer a part of the major’s bag- 
gage. He explained that he had transferred 
the implements to his trunk; but Morris was 
certain that the crowbar was too long to go 
into the trunk, whose weight was not equal to 
that of the box. He had seen only a few of 
the tools, and had been very curious to know 
how the one like a bitstock could be used in 
breaking off or in shaping a piece of rock. 
The present conduct of his passenger suggest- 
ed a further doubt in regard to those imple- 
ments. The round hole which the news- 
paper described as commenced in the small 
safe in the bank vault, seemed to explain the 
use of the bitstock. 

There was something wrong about the Bill 
Griffin bill; and, after reflection, Morris was 
satisfied that it had been taken from the Pinch- 
port Bank. On Friday afternoon the major 
had sent him up to the bank to change a bill. 
He wondered if this was a part of the pro- 
gramme to involve him in the robbery. Cer- 
tainly he had looked in at all the windows, and 
hung around the building for some time in 
his search for the cashier. But why should 
the major wish to implicate him in the affair? 
He could think of no reasonable explanation 
of his motive for doing so. If Major Walkin- 
back was the robber, he must have planned 
the enterprise long before he came to Belfast. 
He had chosen his camping-ground on the 
island for this purpose; and he only saw the 
unfitness of the place after the robbery had 
been committed. 

Morris wished he had examined the con- 
tents of that box more fully when it was in 
his possession. It had been sent to him by 
mistake. If Marshall had told the major that 
his cousin with the same name had opened 
the box, he must have been rather startled at 
the information. Possibly this was the reason 
why the major had labored to connect him with 
the crime by having him at the island on the 
night of the robbery, by giving him the Bill 
Griffin bill, and now by causing him to dis- 
appear whefi the inquiry about the bill had 
begun. They were ‘ booked for a long cruise.” 
Where were they going? Before he had time 
to speculate much on this interesting point, 
the major interrupted his meditations. 

** Morris, you are a good fellow in the main, 
and a reasonable one, I hope,” said he. ‘* You 
are human, and make some mistakes, like the 
rest of us, though you do go to Sunday school, 
and are the proprietor of a little hatchet.” 

‘*T am glad to be appreciated,” replied Mor- 
ris, for the want of something better to say. 

‘** Your case is hopeful, and in due time, 
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when you have seen more of the world, I have 
no doubt I shall be able to make something 
of you.” 

‘¢ What do you intend to make of me?” 

“That will depend upon circumstances. 
You are not so apt a scholar as your cousin.” 

‘Do you mean that I have not exhibited 
any talent for robbing a bank?” asked Morris, 
who was beginning to recover his self-posses- 
sion. 

‘¢ Well, now, Morris, I am afraid the people 
of Belfast and Pinchport will think you under- 
stand the cracksman’s craft quite as well as 
your cousin. I see you have an idea in your 
head.” 

‘“«T suppose you have entirely forgotten Bill 
Griffin since you parted with that bill,” added 
Morris. 

‘¢ He had entirely escaped my recollection 
till you mentioned his name. Bill Griffin was 
a good fellow, in spite of his bad habits,” 
laughed the major. ‘‘ But in my own misfor- 
tunes I can hardly afford to think of his mis- 
eries.” ; 

‘¢T was not aware that any misfortunes had 
overtaken you.” 

‘*You behold in me the most unfortunate 
of mortals —a disappointed, unhappy, baf- 
fled, and defeated man. I had formed a bril- 
liant plan for the summer; but it must be a 
partial failure. You will sympathize with me, 
Morris, for you were to take part in the pleas- 
ures of the season.” 

**T was not aware of it before.” 

‘True, you were not. But half our joys 
come to us from unexpected sources.” 

‘¢ Then I suppose it makes no difference if 
the plan is a failure.” 

‘“* Only a partial failure. But I hope your 
worthy and liberal father will be induced to 
contribute to the enterprise, so as to make it a 
complete success.” 

‘* My father!” exclaimed Morris. 

‘* We were disappointed —” 

** Who were?” 

‘* Marshall and myself, and I think I may 
include you,” the major explained. ‘* We are 
at this moment one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars short of the funds we expected to have 
in our possession.” 

‘One hundred and fifty thousand,” added 
Morris, comprehending the statement. ‘The 
newspaper says the rich men are chuckling 
over your disappointment.” ? 

“Well they may, for with only thirty min- 
utes more of precious time, the laugh would 
have been on the other side of their mouths. 
No matter. It can’t behelpednow. The day 
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dawned just thirty minutes too soon for us; 
but we must make the best of it.” 

**You are very kind to include me in the 
operation, major,” suggested Morris. 

‘‘T knowI am; but I am too modest to have 
you believe me more magnanimous than I 
really am. You compelled me to include you 
in our little party.” . 

‘*T did? I don’t see how that can be, when 
I didn’t even know what you were doing,” pro- 
tested Morris. 

“If you didn’t like to take a hand in the 
game, the mistake of your lifetime was the 
opening of that box.” 

‘* The box was directed to me, and I sup- 
posed it was something my father had sent 
me.” 

‘* Exactly so; but that don’t alter the case 
so far asl amconcerned. I suppose you have 
a suspicion by this time that the tools in the 
box were not the implements of a mineral- 
ogist.” . 

‘*Of course they were not. They were bur- 
glars’ tools.” 

‘‘ Burglar is rather a hard word, and implies 
a profession which is altogether too low for a 
gentleman,” replied the major, loftily. ‘‘ Do 
you think your father, when he is engaged in 
making a corner in Erie, North-western, or 
any other stock, or in gold, is doing a more 
respectable business than you and I when we 
clean out a bank vault where a few bloated 
bond-holders have placed their surplus gains?” 

‘** Yes, I do,” replied Morris, sharply. ‘ But 
it is an open question.” 

‘* We won’t argue the matter. We played 
and lost. Your father may do the same,” add- 
ed the major. 

‘*' You robbed the bank of fifteen thousand 
dollars.” 

‘* We relieved it of that amount. But it is 
a mere bagatelle; not enough to enable us to 
make a decent trade with a detective or chief 
of police. It was not a reputable job; hardly 
large enough to save one’s respectability. The 
sum is so contemptible, that the bank will 
consider us as thieves, and prosecute us as 
such. If we had obtained the one hundred 
and fifty thousand in the small safe, they 
would have regarded us as gentlemen, and 
been willing to negotiate with us as such. 
This is what galls me.” 

‘* It seems to me that the more you steal, the 
worse is the crime.” 

** Don't say ‘steal,’ Morris; that is an ugly 
word, and not applicable to anything a gen- 
tleman can do. But you do not know the 
ways of the world. You will learn better. I 
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wasted five hundred dollars on you, Morris. 
It would have paid our expenses to Baden Ba- 
den or Vienna.” 

“Why did you do it, then?” 

‘Because I wanted you, in the first place, 
and, in the second, if we had obtained the 
contents of the inner safe, I intended to ne- 
gotiate with the bank through your father for 
the return of a reasonable portion of the swag. 
Experience has shown that this is the better 
way to manage cases of this kind. I should 
have been willing to give up one half of the 
haul to silence the bank officers, and that would 
have left us about eighty thousand, of which 
Marshall was to have twenty thousand and 
you ten. With our pockets thus lined, we 
were going to Europe to spend the summer, 
and, perhaps, the winter. Wecould have lived 
in Italy, for the next ten years, like princes, on 
our little fortunes. But that hope has van- 
ished into thin air. I am disappointed, but 
not cast down. We must make the best of 
what we have; and, as we shall be regarded 
as thieves instead of gentlemen, we must get 
to Europe as soon as we can.” 

‘‘Then you are going to Europe?” asked 
Morris. 

‘“*We are, in spite of the scarcity of our 
funds, though I think your father will be will- 
ing to double the amount wehave.” 

‘‘T think not,” added Morris. 

** You don’t know him.” 

“T think I do.” 

‘* For your sake, if not for ours, he will be 
ready to help us out after our misfortune. We 
shall make our way into the British Provinces, 
and finally reach Quebec, where we'shall em- 
bark for Europe in one of the Allen steamers. 
On the way you will write to your father, — or 
I will do it for you, as you please, — requesting 
him to send you a draft for fifteen thousand 
dollars. I shall not be hard with him. When 
you get the draft cashed in Quebec, you can 
hand the money to me, and then, if you have 
no desire to make the tour of Europe with us, 
why, you can return to Belfast.” 

‘¢ And be taken up as one of the robbers of 
the Pinchport Bank,” added Morris. 

‘Not at all. Your father can manage that 
as easily as he could a corner in North-west- 
ern. He can pay the bank the amount which 
it discounted on our account; and the directors 
would rather settle in that way than any oth- 
er, for they want to get their money more than 
they desire to make our business unfashiona- 
ble. Don’t you see, Morris?” 

‘*No, I don't. My father won’t do anything 
of the kind,” protested Morris, vehemently. 








“You are his only son. I think you will 
find him in Quebec with fifteen thousand in 
his pocket, and his arms open wide to receive 
you. Of course you will explain to him the 
possible consequences of anything like treach- 
ery on his part. But I should be willing to 
trust to his honor in a case like this.” 

‘*I don’t believe your plan will work half so 
well as you think it will,” said Morris. ‘‘ How 
long do you think it will be before Captain 
Patterdale and Sheriff Beardsley will be after 
us in a steam tug?” 

‘¢ Just as soon as they ascertain that you do 
not intend to return, Morris. They may find 
the Basilisk, but they will not find us.” 

Though the major had certainly been very 
communicative, he would not disclose the 
means by which he expected to elude the pur- 
suers during thé next night and the following 
day. He had started the sheet, and headed 
the Basilisk to the eastward, towards the 
channel between Deer Isle and the main land. 
It was already quite dark, and the major had 
many doubts in regard to the navigation. 
About nine o’clock he asked the late skipper 
to take the helm, while he got something to 
eat. Morris offered no objection, and the ma- 
jor crawled into the cuddy, with Marshall, 
where he immediately lighted a lantern. 

“That won't do! *shouted Morris, at the 
helm. 

‘* What's the matter?” demanded the major. 

‘*T can’t see anything with that light glar- 
ing.in my eyes,” added Morris. ‘‘ Put it out, 
or shut the cuddy doors.” 

‘All right; but, Morris, if you should feel 
inclined to be treacherous, remember my pis- 
tol,” replied the bank robber, as he closed the 
doors of the cuddy. 

‘* Now is my time,” thought Morris, who 
appeared to have lost some portion of his 
dread of the pistol, or to have come to the con- 
clusion that it was better to be shot than to be 
dragged down into crime by such a villain as 
the major. 

The wind had increased considerably, and 
was now blowing a six-knot breeze. The Bas- 
ilisk, in the smooth water of the narrow chan- 
nel, was going along very rapidly, and, at her 
present rate of speed, would be far beyond 
Mount Desert in the morning. As he steered 
the boat, he heard a distant sound like the 
splash of the paddle-wheels of a steamer. He 
listened, and heard the sound more distinctly. 
It came from a steamer; but the boat which 
touched at Bar Harbor, Sedgwick, and Cas- 
tine, on her way to Portland, was due early in 
the afternoon. He concluded that she had 
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been detained by some accident, or by the fog 
which so frequently prevails in these waters. 

The Basilisk was approaching Sedgwick 
harbor, where the steamer would call in less 
than fifteen minutes. Morris felt that he had 
no time to spare, and with the main sheet he 
lashed the tiller of the boat. Drawing the 
tender, which was towing astern, alongside 
the quarter, he dropped into it so ‘carefully 
that the major’s attention was not attracted to 
his movements. He had passed the painter 
of the tender over a thole-pin of the Basilisk, 
which kept the small boat steady, so that he 
could step into her without noise. Seating 
himself on the thwart, he let go the painter, 
and the tender dropped astern, though it con- 
tinued to move forward under the impetus of 
its former motion. The Basilisk shot ahead 
into the darkness, and Morris could see only 
her white sail. He had lashed the helm well 
up, sothat she did not broach to when his 
weight was removed from her stern, and was 
not likely to do so until a smart puff struck 
her sail. 

As soon as it was prudent to do so, Morris 
took the oars and pulled the tender up the 
narrow bay to the steamboat wharf, where he 
joined the group of passengers who had beer. 
waiting eight hours for the steamer. 

It was not improbable that the Basilisk 
would strike on one of the numerous rocks 
which lined the shore of the channel, and 
stave a holein her bottom. Shedid not, how- 
ever, for a sharp flaw threw her up into the 
wind, and the flapping of the sail attracted the 
attention of the major. He rushed out into 
the standing-room with the revolver in his 
hand. 

‘‘The rascal is running the boat ashore!” 
exclaimed the major. 

‘Don’t shoot hith! ” pleaded Marshall, who, 
bad as he had been, was already disgusted 
with the career of crime upon which he had 
commenced. 

But Morris was not there to be shot, even if 
the major had had the heart to shoot him. 
He was not to be seen, though the absence of 
the tender suggested the means of his escape. 
The major took the helm, just as the steamer 
ploughed her way through the water abreast 
of the Basilisk, and stood on through the 
channel. He saw at once that Morris had 
landed at Sedgwick, and that in a few mo- 
ments more he would be on his way to Cas- 
tine and Belfast. In ten minutes he saw the 
boat leave the wharf. 

‘“‘ The game is up in this direction,” said the 
major. 
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‘* Why so?” asked Marshall. 

‘*Why so! Don’t you see that Morris will 
be in Castine in less than two hours, and in 
Belfast before morning?” replied the major, 
impatiently, as he put the Basilisk about, and 
followed the steamer. ‘* He knows where we 
were going, and where to look for us. We 
must change our plans, and go to Rockland 
in season for the train that leaves at six in the 
morning.” 

‘“ That’s easy enough in this breeze,” replied 
Marshall. 

The Basilisk held on her course, and the 
moon came out at eleven o'clock, enabling the 
bank robber to find his way across Penobscot 
Bay. He moored the boat at a deserted wharf 
in Rockland, at two o'clock in the morning, 
and slept till it was time to take the train. 
The major’s trunk, gun-case, and other lug- 
gage were carried to a store, and a wagon 
was procured to convey them to the station. 
The bank robber said they had just come from 
the Isle au Haut. No one suspected them, 
and they departed without molestation. 

Morris went on board of the steamer at 
Sedgwick with the other passengers. He felt 
that he was safe now; but he was terribly ex- 
cited by the events of the evening. In less 
than two hours he should be in Castine, where 
he could hire a boatman to convey him to 
Belfast. But did he wish to go to Belfast? 
On his arrival he would, no doubt, be arrested 
and committed to jail as one of the bank rob- 
bers. Such, at least, was his view of the sit- 
uation. The box of tools had been sent to 


him; he had passed a bill from the bank; he’ 


had been at the island on the night of the 
robbery, and he had, apparently, deceived 
Captain Patterdale, and conveyed his com- 
panions in crime out of the reach of arrest. 

Besides, Major Walkinback intended toswin- 
dle his father out of a sum equal to that taken 
from the bank. Morris did not want to go to 
prison, in the first place; he did not wish to 
have his father robbed, in the second; and he 
wanted advice and protection, in the third. 
Instead of taking a ticket for Castine, he 
bought one for Portland. Procuring a state- 
room, he retired for the night. The steamer 
arrived at Portland in season for him to take 
the early train for Boston; and at midnight 
he was in New York. He reached the hotel 
where his father boarded at midnight. 

As he was going up to the counter to in- 
quire for Captain Hollinghead, his attention 
was attracted by a sharp discussion in the 
reading-room, the door cf which was open, 
and he recognized his father’s voice among 
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those of the disputants. He entered the 
apartment. 3 

The captain did not observe his son at first, 
and Morris thonght his father appeared differ- 
ent from what he had ever seen him before. 
He looked very pale and care-worn, and seemed 
to have grown very thin since he saw him last. 
There had been exciting times in Wall Street 
within a few days, and the newspapers said 
that men worth a million one day were pen- 
niless the next. Morris stepped up to the 
group, who were fiercely discussing the stock 
operations of the day. His father recognized 
him with a start. 

‘*¢ Morris! ” exclaimed Captain Hollinghead, 
rushing towards him. ‘* You in New York!” 

“T am, father; and I want to see you at 
once,” replied the son. 

‘*Whatisthe matter? What has happened?” 
demanded the captain. 

“T can’t tell you here.” 

The father conducted the young man to his 
suit of rooms, up one flight of stairs. 

**You have nice rooms,” said Morris, as 
they entered the elegant apartments. 

** Very good; too good for me now, Morris, 
and I must give them up,” replied Captain 
Hollinghead, with a shudder of anguish. 

‘“‘ Why, father? What's the matter?” 

“T am a ruined man! Yesterday swept 
away all I had, except my honor.” 

**O, father! ” cried Morris. 

‘* Don’t cry about it, my son. I staked my 
all, and lost, as a score of others have done; 
and I am as poor to-day as your uncle Sam, 
at whom I sneered in my prosperity. But I 
shall recoveragain. What brings you to New 
York, Morris?” 

It took over an hour for the young man 
to tell the story of his relations with Major 
Walkinback, and the bank robbery. The cap- 
tain smiled bitterly when Morris spoke of the 
plan to swindle him out of fifteen thousand 
dollars. That was now impossible. 

‘Where is the fellow now?” demanded Cap- 
tain Hollinghead. 

“‘T left them in the boat making their way 
towards the British Provinces.” 

‘* We must telegraph to Belfast at once, so 
that Beardsley can pursue and arrest them,” 
said the captain, as he rose from his easy-chair. 
‘Don’t you be alarmed about yourself, Mor- 
ris. You are in no more danger than I am. 
The villains were working upon your fears. 
If they are going to get fifteen thousand dol- 
lars out of me, they will tap a dry fountain. I° 
haven’t money enough to pay a week’s board, 
Morris.” ; 
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‘I have some money, father; and all of it 
is yours, of course,” added the son, affection- 
ately. 

“You! How much have you?” asked the 
astonished father. 
‘*T have fifteen hundred dollars, and —” 

The remark was suspended by a sharp knock 
at the door. The night porter said that two 
men insisted upon seeing Captain Hollinghead 
at once. - 

‘*¥You may go into my chamber and go to 
bed, Morris,” said his father, as he opened the 
door of an adjoining apartment. 

Morris entered the chamber, but he was not 
inclined to retire. The two men were admit- 
ted to the parlor, and after the conversation 
had continued a few moments, Morris identi- 
fied the voice of Major Walkinback. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MAJOR’S LAST MOVE. 


Ir Major Walkinback had taken no pains 
to conceal himself, he might have discovered 
that he was travelling in the same train with 
Morris from Boston to New York. But he 
was afraid that some Belfast man might see 
him, and he took a two-seat room in the draw- 
ing-room car, which he occupied with Mar- 
shall. He was entirely satisfied that Morris 
had proceeded directly to Castine, thence to 
Belfast, and that the officers of the law had 
been searching the channels in the vicinity of 
Mount Desert for the Basilisk and her passen- 
gers. Whether he had come to New York 
simply to escape his pursuers, or because he 
had business, — especially with Captain Hol- 
linghead, — did not yet appear. Probably, as 
he had acknowledged, he had first taken pains 
to implicate Morris in the robbery because he 
had received and examined the box of tools, 
and the knowledge thus obtained might be 
dangerous after the operation upon the bank; 
and the scheme of ‘‘ shaking down ” the young 
man’s father, as the major explained it af- 
terwards, was a second thought. However 
this was, the major had business with Cap- 
tain Holiinghead, or he would not have called 
upon him at this unseasonable hour of the 
night. 

The captain had seen so little of his nephew 
Marshall on his visits to Belfast, that he did 
not recognize him. He supposed his impor- 
tunate and untimely visitors were stock spec- 
ulators like himself, who waited upon him in 
regard to some pressing business of the day. 
Major Walkinback was very polite, and, as 
usual, had no lack of assurance. He wore his 
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nicest kids, though his linen was somewhat 
soiled by his long journey. 

“TI beg your pardon, Captain Hollinghead, 
for disturbing you at this late hour,” said he. 
‘ Nothing but business of the most impera- 
tive nature would have tempted me to intrude 
upon you at this hour.” 

‘*No apology is necessary, sir. I haven’t 
the pleasure of knowing your name,” replied 
Captain Hollinghead. 

‘Major Walkinback, at your service, for- 
merly of the Prussian army, though an Ameri- 
can citizen. I am just from Belfast, and my 
business relates to your son.” 

This explanation assured the captain that 
the gentleman before him was the one who in- 
tended to draw upon him for fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

“Then you know my son?” added he, will- 
ing to let his visitor explain his own business. 

“Ido; and Morris is one of the best young 
men in the whole world. I have travelled in 
many countries, and I never met a better one,” 
replied the major, fumbling over his pockets, 
as if in search of something. 

‘Thank you; I am very glad to hear you 
speak so handsomely of my son.” 

‘¢T have a letter from him, addressed to you, 
which will introduce me, and open the way 
for me to state my business with you at this 
unseemly hour;” and the major handed the 
captain a sealed letter, on the envelope of 
which, besides the address, was the line, ‘‘ In- 
troducing Major Walkinback.” 

‘You have already introduced yourself, and 
I am happy to know you,” said Captain Hol- 
linghead, as he opened the letter. 

It purported to come from Morris, and in- 
formed his father that he was in trouble, from 
which his friend, Major Walkinback, had un- 
dertaken to extricate him. ‘‘ Though he may 
make a large demand upon you for money, 
dear father,” the letter read, ‘‘ I hope you will 
repose implicit confidence in him, and let him 
have the sum he names, for my reputation, 
and even my personal liberty, depend upon 
your compliance.” 

The captain thought that ‘‘ personal liber- 
ty” was rather an odd expression to be put 
into the mouth of a boy of seventeen, and he 
was confident that, even if he had not seen 
Morris, the document would not have deceived 
him. 

‘*My son in trouble!” said he, as he laid 
the letter on the table. 

**In very great trouble, unfortunately,” 
added the major, shaking his head signifi- 
cantly. 
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“ What's the matter? Has he got into a 
quarrel with some schoolmate?” asked the 
father, who was curious to hear his visitor's 
version of the affair. 

‘“‘T am sorry to say that it is something 
‘worse than that. The Pinchport Bank was 
robbed last Friday night, and circumstances 
point strongly to your son as one of the rob- 
bers, or, at least, as their accomplice.” 

‘“‘Indeed! Has he been taken up?” de- 
manded Captain Hollinghead, with apparent 
alarm. 

‘* By this time probably he has been arrest- 
ed, though I do not know this to be a fact. 
But, if he has not, he will be.” 

‘*It is quite impossible that my son should 
have been: concerned in the robbery of a 
bank.” 

‘‘ Appearances are against him. He has 
certainly been very intimate with the robbers, 
and was absent from his boarding-house on 
the night of the robbery. More than this, a 
five hundred dollar bill taken from the bank 
has been traced to him.” 

‘¢ This looks very bad,” mused the father. 

‘* Very bad, indeed,” added the major. 

‘¢ How much did the bank lose?” 

‘¢ Fifteen thousand dollars.” 

** Not a very heavy loss.” 

‘*No; so small that I thought we had bet- 
ter try to settle with the bank, and save the 
young man.” 

‘* Exactly so. But you spoke of others who 
were concerned in this affair.” 

‘Yes; there were two men, one of whom is 
supposed to be an expert at the business; but 
they have escaped, leaving your son to bear 
the whole brunt of the charge.” 

‘* He cannot be guilty.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not; but, then, he has the repu- 
tation of being a money-maker. He loves 
money, and hoards it up; and he may have 
been tempted to do this thing. It would be a 
great pity to have a young man go through 
life with such a burden of disgrace resting 
upon him.” 

‘* Certainly it would. My son speaks of a 
large sum of money in his letter.” 

‘Yes, sir. I have figured the matter down 
as low as I can, but I find that it will require 
not less than fifteen thousand dollars to get 
him out of the trouble.” 

‘* That is a largé sum,” added the captain, 
contracting his brow; *‘ but of course I would 
give double that sum rather than have my son 
implicated in such an affair. How do you pro- 
pose to use the money?” 

‘**You must excuse me, Captain Holling- 
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head, but transactions of this kind are neces- 
sarily confidential.” 
‘*Just so. But you are a stranger to me.” 
**T should be if Morris had not introduced 


‘me. He could explain in what mannerI can 


save him.” 

‘Then I think I will goto Belfast to-mor- 
row morning; and, after I have seen him, I 
shall be prepared to give you an answer,” 
suggested the captain. 

‘That won’t do; it will be too late. The 
business requires action this very night. Even 
three hours from now may be too late,” replied 
Major Walkinback, with energy. 

‘* But I desire to ascertain what I am about. 
Youcannotstart for Belfast before eight o’clock 
in the morning.” 

“I do not intend to start for Belfast. My 
part of the business is to be done here in New 
York.” 

‘** Are you a detective?” asked the captain. 

‘* Excuse me; but it does not matter what I 
am.” 

‘*T don’t see that I can do anything, for I 
don’t like to work in the dark.” 

‘“* Very well, sir; I do not see that your son 
can escape conviction.” 

‘*T don’t understand how you can save him,” 
pleaded the father. 

*“‘Ican do it, Captain Hollinghead,” per- 
sisted the major. ‘I don’t profess to be a 
lamb; but in less than two hours after you 
have given me your check for fifteen thousand 
dollars, the bank robbers shall bein the Tombs. 
More than this I cannot say; and I have al- 
ready said too much.” 

‘*T understand you now. If you had spoken 
a little plainer before, you would have saved 
some of your breath, Major Walkinback. Ex- 
cuse me for a moment, while I go for my check- 
book,” added the captain, as he entered the 
bed-room to which he had conducted Morris, 
closing the door behind him. 

‘It is all right, Marshall!” cried the major. 
‘* He bites, for he thinks I am a detective.” 

‘**T don’t feel easy,” replied his companion, 
glancing nervously at the doors. 

‘*Don’t be alarmed. Morris’s reputation as 
a money-maker don’t do him any good with © 
his father.” 

The captain was absent but a moment. In 
this time he had written a line to the night- 
clerk in the office, — ‘‘ Send two policemen to 
my room instantly,”— and sent it down by 
Morris, instructing his son to place one of 
them at the parlor door, and the other in the 
bed-room. Captain Hollinghead returned to 
his parlor with the check-book in his hand. 
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‘‘If my son was-really intimate with the 
bank robbers, they may persist in implicating 
him in the affair,” said the captain, as he seat- 
ed himself at the table and opened the check- 
book. 

**You can safely trust the whole matter to 
me, and I will see that Morris comes out of 
the fire without the smell of smoke upon him,” 
replied the major. 

Captain Hollinghead wrote a check for fif- 
teen thousand dollars, prolonging the act as 
much as he could, and suggesting all manner 
of difficulties. He was painfully conscious, as 
he wrote, that his check was of no value ex- 
cept as paper stock, and his only purpose was 
to use up the time till the arrival of the police 
officers. He had read in the newspapers a full 
account of the robbery of the Pinchport Bank, 
and the story of Morris enabled him fully to 
comprehend the relation of his son to the 
crime or the criminals... He took no notice of 
the inconsistencies and absurdities of the ma- 
jor’s statements, and pretended to be influenced 
more by what Morris had written in his note 
than by the representations of his visitors. 

‘* Are you sure that my son is not in jail at 
this moment?” he asked, as he finished draw- 
ing the check. 

‘** Of course I cannot know what has hap- 
pened since I left Belfast,” replied the major. 
‘* Be that as it may, the arrest of the robbers 
will relieve him from suspicion. If Morris is 
not in jail, he is closely watched at every step 
he takes.” 

At this moment the door of the room was 
opened, and Morris walked into the room, as 
he had been instructed to do when the officers 
arrived. 

**In jail or closely watched,” repeated the 
captain. 

** Morris!” exclaimed Major Walkinback, 
starting from his chair and gazing at the 
young man as though it were his ghost, and 
not himself. 

‘* How do you do, Major Walkinback?” said 
Morris, enjoying the cdnfusion of the bank 
robber. 

‘* How came you here, Morris?” demanded 


the major. 
‘* That is the very question I should like to 
ask of you,” retorted Morris. ‘*Have you 


concluded not to visit the British Provinces?” 
‘*T see there is treachery here,” added the 


major. ‘* But I wish to say, Captain Holling- | 


head, that all I have told you about your son 
is true, and he cannot deny it.” 

‘* He don’t deny it; he told me all about it 
before you came,” replied the captain, calmly. 
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‘*T don’t think my check will be of any use to 
you, or anybody else, for that matter, Major 
Walkinback; and I may as well destroy it;”” 
and the stock speculator suited the action to 


-| the word. ‘* The fact is, I have staked and 


lost, and to-day Iam a poor man. You have 
come to a dry spring.” 


“IT have been deceived!” exclaimed the 


major. 

‘*T have not,” added Captain Hollinghead. 
— ‘These are the bank robbers — are they 
not?” 

‘‘They are, father,” answered Morris, to 
whom the question had been addressed. 

‘¢] think it is about time for us to leave,” 
continued the major. 

‘¢ Excuse me, but I object,” interposed the 
captain. ‘‘ As you suggested, the arrest of the 
bank robbers will save my son.” 

‘“¢You will find yourself mistaken. I set 
the snare myself, and he fell into it.” 

Captain Hollinghead nodded to Morris, who 
opened the bed-room door. This was the sig- 
nal for the officer to enter, and he promptly 
appeared on the stage. At the same time 
Morris passed into the hall, and directed the 
other officer to go in at the door from the hall, 
where he was stationed. 

‘‘ This is treachery!” cried Major Walkin- 
back, taking his pistol from his pocket, as the 
officer entered from the bed-room. 

But the other officer, approaching the bank 
robber in the rear, before he had time to use 
his weapon, if he intended to use it, drew his 
arms behind him, and secured them there 
with a pair of handcuffs. Marshall Holling- 
head had nearly fainted in the extremity of 
his terror as he saw his companion in crime 
arrested, and the irons placed on his wrists. 
He sank into a chair, as white as a sheet. 

‘¢ Who is this other fellow, Morris?” asked 
the captain. 

‘‘ That is my cousin Marshall,” replied the 
son. 

‘*T didn’t expect anything better of him,” 
added the father. 

“‘T was led away,” pleaded Marshall. 

‘¢It didn’t take much leading,” added his 
uncle, with a sneer. 

‘¢ We know this man,” said one of the of- 
ficers, after he had examined the major atten- 
tively. ‘It is Crinky Scott, alias Gentleman 
George. His real name is George Scott. He 
is a fine singer — isn’t he?” 3 

‘“‘Heis; anda fine player on the~piano,” 
answered Morris. 

“‘ He is the son of a man out west who was 
very rich, but lost all his property in specula- 
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tion, and died poor. George had a talent for 
music, and was sent to Europe, where he 
studied it for several years, till his father lost 
his property; and then, instead of using his 
voice and his skill to make a living, he took 
to stealing.” 

‘*T am not a thief,” protested the major, or 
Crinky Scott. 

** You don’t call it so, but we do. — He was 
suspected of being concerned in two bank rob- 
beries, but the operators covered their tracks 
better than they seem to have done in this 
case.” 

“ Has he ever been in the Prussian army?” 
asked Morris. 

‘“* Certainly not.” 

“ He says he was in the battle of Sedan.” 

‘* He was in New York when the battle of 
Sedan was fought.” 

** Don't be inquisitive, Morris,” said Crinky 
Scott, with a sneering smile. ‘I had to amuse 
you, and I did so.” 

** Well, officers, you can take them both to 
the Tombs, and I will telegraph to Belfast at 
once,” added the captain. 

Marshall begged and pleaded for exemption 





from the fate of his guilty companion; but the | 


captain was deaf to his entreaties, and both of | Boston. 


the robbers were conveyed to the gloomy prison. 


| captain went to bed with his son, 
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‘*T didn’t expect to see them here,” said 
Morris, when they had gone. 

‘‘ They supposed you would return to Bel- 
fast, and they hastened to New York to get 
the money out of me before I could hear from 
you. It wasa stupid plot. Now go to bed, 
Morris, for we must take the train for Boston, 
on our way to Belfast, at eight o’clock in the 
morning. I will telegraph to Beardsley at 
once, and he will be here within twenty-four 
hours. I suppose he knows Marshall and the 
other fellow.” 

“Yes, very well. 
shall, father? ” 

“Impossible. He has made his bed, and 
let him sleep in it,” replied Captain Holling- 
head, sternly. ‘I don’t think you need do 
anything for him after he has tried to impli- 
cate you in this robbery.” 

‘* Tt will almost kill his father and poor Mat- 
tie,” added Morris. 

‘*T am sorry for Mattie.” 

‘‘ And I am sorry for uncle Sam,” added the 
son. 

The despatch was sent to Belfast, and the 
At eight 
o'clock the next day they were on their way to 
Captain Hollinghead, as may well 


But can’t we save Mar- 


| be supposed, was very much depressed at the 
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loss of his fortune, though the case of his son 
afforded a partial diversion of his thoughts 
from the ruin which had overwhelmed him. 

**It is a hard case,” said he, as he sat with 
Morris in the cars. ‘*I have actually lost 
every dollar I had in the world.” 

**T don't see how you could have lost every- 
thing, father.” 

** Success had made me reckless. - I carried 
two millions of a certain stock, and operated 
for arise. It fell ten per cent. on my hands, 
and when I was called upon to pay my differ- 
ences, it swept away every dollar of my two 
hundred thousand. Other parties crossed our 
path, and won. If we had been successful, I 
should have made as much as I have lost, and 
doubled my fortune.” 

‘It was a fearful risk.” 

‘* The gain was in proportion to the risk.” 

** And so was the loss.” 

‘*T had made up my mind to abandon stocks 
and gold, if I were fortunate, and turn my at- 
tention to realestate, which does not involve 
somuch risk. I wanted to buy a plot of ground 
up town, upon which I was almost sure of 
making a hundred thousand dollars within a 
year or two. But I could not reduce my bank 
account while the stock speculation was pend- 
ing, though I needed only twenty-five thousand 
in cash to complete the trade. If I could raise 
this sum now I could redeem myself. But I 
can’t. Iam looked upon asa ruined man, and 
no one will give me credit without security. I 
suppose.I must go to sea again. Two men, 
whose experience is just like my own, are to- 
day clerks in mercantile houses. It is fearful 
business, Morris, and I shudder when I think of 
it. Itis gambling, and nothing else. I staked 
all I had, and lost.” 

**T hope you will never go into such a busi- 
ness again.” 

**T could not if Iwould. Ican’t raise twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars to enable me to buy 
the real estate; and I do not see that I cando 
anything but goto sea. It is humiliating, but 
I can’t help it now. Morris, I can no longer 
afford to pay for your rooms at Mrs. De Can- 
ter’s,” added Captain Hollinghead, with emo- 
tion. 

‘Never mind that, father. I have fifteen 
hundred dollars; andI shall have two thou- 
sand when uncle Sam pays me what I ad- 
vanced. Perhaps you can do something ina 
small way with that.” 

**God bless you, Morris! Fifteen hundred 
dollars seems to me a larger sum now than 
fifteen thousand did three days ago,” replied 
the father. ‘* Wecan at least live upon it until 
I get into business again.” 





‘*T can get boarded for a small sum; and I 

shall be ready to go to work myself in a month 
or so,” added Morris, who realized the reward 
for his economy sooner than he anticipated; 
but it was a blessed thing to him to be able to 
help his father in his present distress. 
The next day at noon they arrived at Bel- 
fast, and repaired at once to the bank of which 
Captain Patterdale was the president. For- 
tunately he was there, and, contrary to Mor- 
ris’s expectation, he gave him a cordial recep- 
tion. ? 

‘* Your despatch came at five o’clock yesterday 
morning, Captain Hollinghead,” said the pres- 
ident, ‘‘ and Mr. Beardsley left at eight in the 
morning. He telegraphed to the governor in 
Augusta for a requisition to bring on the pris- 
Oners, and doubtless it was handed to him in 
the cars on his arrival at the capital. Proba- 
bly he reached New York this morning, and 
will return with the bank robbers to-mor- 
row.” 

‘*T hope Morris is not badly mixed in the 
matter,” added Captain Hollinghead, anx- 
iously. 

‘“‘It certainly looked very bad for him on 
Monday night, when he did not return from 
the camp. Tuesday it was generally believed 
that Morris was concerned in the robbery. A 
tug boat with three officers on board was sent 
in search of the Basilisk; and it has not yet 
returned. An expressman said he had deliv- 
ered a box, very heavy, — and now supposed 
to contain burglars’ tools, — to your son.” 

‘¢ But that was intended for my cousin, and 
not for me,” interposed Morris. 

‘“‘Tt was directed to M. M. Hollinghead.” 

‘‘ That is his name as well as mine. And he 
took the box away in the evening.” 

‘*Very well. Then Morris's absence on the 
night of the robbery, his examination of the 
bank building on Friday, his passing one of 
the bills taken from the bank, and, finally, his 
disappearance on Monday night, were all very 
suspicious circumstances,” added Captain Pat- 
terdale. ‘‘ We don’t understand these things 
now.” 

Morris told his story from the time he left 
Belfast till his return, and explained his con- 
nection with Major Walkinback, or Scott, as 
he now called him. It was a straight story, 
and Captain Patterdale was willing to accept 
it, now that the bank robbers had been ar- 
rested. 

** Now, father, I want to see uncle Sam and 
Mattie about something,” said Morris, after 
his narrative had been fully discussed. ‘ Will 
you go with me?” 

‘© No, Morris,” replied his father, firmly. 
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‘*T will meet you at Mrs. De Canter’s in an 
hour, then,” added Morris, as he left the bank. 

At the house of his uncle he found Squire 
. Walker and Mr. Blake, the deacon’s partner in 
the soap business. 


CHAPTER XVILI. 
THE RICH POOR, AND THE POOR RICH. 


**T am glad to see you, Morris,” said Deacon 
Hollinghead, as the young man entered the 
parlor, which had been opened for this special 
occasion, where the conference was in progress. 

The deacon gave Morris his hand, and ap- 
peared to be very glad to see him. Fora 
moment he forgot the important negotia- 
tions with his late partner, who had just 
offered him sixty thousand dollars for his in- 
terest in the patent and the royalties, though 
Squire Walker was holding out for seventy- 
five thousand. 

The deacon, in the midst of his sudden 
prosperity, was a father still, and, no doubt, 
he would have given the whole sixty or sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars to wash out the 
stain of Marshall’s crime and restore him to 
innocence and virtue. He valued truth and 
righteousness above all that the world could 
give, not in his exhortations in the conference 
meeting only, but in his heart; and he carried 
this consciousness of the worth of goodness 
about with him every day. 

‘** Can you tell me where Marshall is?” asked 
the deacon, gloomily. 

‘*T saw him in New York on Tuesday night. 
He will be here to-night or some time to-mor- 
row,” replied Morris. 

‘*My heart was rejoiced when Mattie told 
me that five hundred dollar bill came from 
you, Morris.” 

‘* Did she tell you I gave her the bill?” 

‘* She did,” replied the deacon, leading the 
way into the kitchen, where Mattie was seated 
in her usual position. 

The poor girl greeted her cousin with a 
sad smile, and gave him her thin, white 
hand. 

** You told your father that I gave you the 
bill, Mattie?” said Morris. 

‘*I did, when they charged poor Marshall 
with being concerned in the robbery of the 
Pinchport Bank. You did not inquire what 
the money was for, because I told you not to 
ask me. Marshall deceived me, but I did not 
mean to deceive you, Morris.” 

‘* Marshall deceived you?” repeated her 
cousin. ‘‘I don’t understand: you.” 

‘*The money was for him.” 
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‘¢ For Marshall?” asked Morris, with some 
indignation in his heart. 

The deacon repeated the story about the 
shooting of Rogers, and the use for which 
Marshall professed to need the five hundred 
dollars. 

**T say it with shame, but it was a trick to 
work upon the sympathies of Mattie, and thus 
get the money out of you, Morris,” continued 
the deacon. 

‘*T thought I knew what the five hundred 
dollars was for,” added Morris. ‘*Icame from 
the shop into the house, and you had just told 
me that Gregg was pressing you to pay the 
mortgage note on the place. I offered to let 
you have the money to pay the note, you know; 
but you would not take it from me. When I 
talked with Mattie, she wanted five hundred 
dollars, and I was sure she had some plan by 
which Gregg was to be paid. If she had told 
me the story about Marshall, I should have 
known that it was a humbug.” 

“But where is Marshall now?” 
Mattie. 

“* He is on his way to Belfast,” replied Mor- 
ris, averting his gaze. 

“It is said that he was concerned in the 
robbery,” added the deacon. 

‘*‘T am afraid there is no doubt of it. Ican 
tell you what I know about the matter;” and 
Morris proceeded to relate the incidents of his 
last trip in the Basilisk, and of his journey to 
New York. 

‘¢ Poor Marshall!” sighed Mattie. 

“‘ But I would rather have him in the state 
prison, in spite of the disgrace, than wander- 
ing in sin and crime; for within the prison 
walls he will be kept from outward temptation, 
and, by the mercy of God, he may be saved,” 
added the deacon, sadly. ‘* You said your 
father came from New York with you, Mor- 
ris?” 

**Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know when he returns?” 

‘Not for several days, probably,” replied 
Morris, who did not care to tell the deacon 
about his father’s misfortunes at that time. 

The shoemaker returned to the parlor, with a , 
sad heart, to join the conference with his late 
partner and the lawyer. In spite of the for- 
tune that was coming to him, he was almost 
broken-hearted, for the crime of Marshall 
seemed to more than offset the sudden tide 
of prosperity which had brought plenty to 
his lot. 

The discussion was continued, and Mr. 
Blake, the deacon’s partner, pleaded that he 
had done all the business, and latterly had 
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furnished all the money to carry on the suit. 
Squire Walker declared that the accumulated 
royalties could not amount to less than a 
hundred thousand dollars, and the patent, or 
the future royalty, was worth as much more. 

Blake was sharp, but the squire was too 
much for him, and the conference resulted in 
an agreement on the part of Blake to pay the 
deacon seventy-five thousand dollars for all his 
right, title, and interest in the patent, past, 
present, and future. Then it appeared that he 
had an offer from the Merwin Company of 
two hundred and fifty thousand; but, as Blake 
had done all the work, and persevered against 
every obstacle, the deacon believed that he 
was richly entitled to the lion’s share. 

Deacon Hollinghead was a rich man almost 
in spite of himself; but just then his thought 
was not bestowed upon the comforts and lux- 
uries with which his new-found affluence would 
supply him. Ie was thinking more of making 
peace with his brother than of a new house 
and soft carpets, or even of his exemption 
from the pains of poverty, which had for so 
many years worried him. The presence of 
Squire Walker in Belfast rendered a peace 
possible; and he was more anxious that he 
should undertake this healing office than he 
had been that the lawyer should settle his 
patent business. 

Morris sat with his father in the parlor of 
the former, talking about the darkened future 
which seemed to be before them, though the 
young man was far more hopeful than the 
captain. Morris had again proposed that he 
should board with his uncle, and his father 
was objecting as strongly as when his wealth 
swelled his pride, when Squire Walker was 
announced. He was shown to the parlor, and 
Captain Hollinghead, who had known him 
well in former years, gave him a cordial wel- 
come. They talked about the past for a time, 
which afforded the squire an opportunity to 
introduce the business of his mission. 

‘*T settled the estate of your father, Captain 
Hollinghead, and that was about the last busi- 
ness I did in Belfast before I went to the west,” 
said the squire. ‘I have heard that you were 
somewhat surprised at the nature of the will 
which your father left.” 

‘*T was very much surprised,” replied Cap- 
tain Hollinghead, with considerable feeling. 
**On my way to Belfast I made up my mind 
to relinquish all my claims to the estate to my 
brother. I was well off, and I thought he 
needed the property more than I did.” 

‘* That was kind and generous of you, Cap- 
tain Hollinghead; but it was just in keep- 





ing with your reputation,” added Squire 
Walker. 

‘* But when I found that the deacon had in- 
fluenced my father to give him the whole of 
his property, I took a different view of the sub- 
ject; and, if my wife had not persuaded me 
not to do so, I should have contested the will. 
I know I could have broken it.. I never had 
anything but the kindest feelings towards my 
brother; and it was mean and contemptible in 
him to influence my father in the way he did.” 

‘¢ Simply because your father did what you 
had made up your mind to do yourself, you 
charge your brother with influencing the old 
gentleman.” 

** My father would never have done such a 
thing if the deacon had not put him up to it.” 
“ But the deacon never put him up to it.” 

‘So he told me; but it is useless for him to 
deny it. It would be an insult to my father’s 
memory to believe he did such a thing.” 

**T don't think so. Your father understood 
your brother perfectly, and he knew you just 
as well. You were a rich man when your fa- 
ther died, Captain Hollinghead, and half his 
estate was nothing at all to you, while it would 
make your brother comfortable for life. I think 
your father was perfectly right, and I com- 
mend his excellent judgment.” 

‘¢ But the deacon lost all his property.” 

“‘ Never mind that now. If it proves any- 
thing, it proves the wisdom of your father’s 
decision.” 

*¢ Well, I don’t care to rake up old quarrels. 
I shall never forgive the deacon for what he 
did, though I have no desire to harm him.” 

“If you can’t forgive the deacon for what 
he did do, can you forgive him for what he 
did not do?” demanded the squire, warmly. 

‘¢T have no need to forgive him for what he 
did not do.” 

‘* Precisely so. Deacon Hollinghead had 
no more idea what was in your father’s will 
when he died than you had.” 

‘That is easily said.” 

** And as easily proved. Captain Holling- 
head, you ought to ask the deacon’s forgive- 
ness for the wrong you have done him in all 
these years. He does not need your forgive- 
ness so much as you need his. This is plain 
talk. The only mistake your father made was 
in keeping his intentions to himself, and thus 
begetting this family quarrel. I told him my- 
self that he ought to send for you, and talk 
the matter over with you; that he ought to 
tell you what he intended to do with his prop- 
erty, so that there should be no quarrel after 
he was gone. He scouted the idea, and said 
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you would think no more of all he had than 
if it had been but four and sixpence.” 

‘Are you sure the deacon knew nothing 
about the matter?” asked Captain Holling- 
head, whose misfortune had prepared his mind 
for this occasion. . 

‘* If your father spoke the truth to me, — and 
you will not doubt that he did, — the deacon 
had no idea of what was going on. Your fa- 
ther came to my office, perhaps six months 
before he died, and I drew up his will for him 
there. He repeatedly charged me not to in- 
form the deacon in regard to its contents, for 
he was more afraid your brother would rebel 
than that you would.” 

‘IT suppose you must be right, Squire 
Walker.” 

“TknowI am. If I had known there was 
any trouble, I would have gone a thousand 
miles to see you, for, if there are any good 
men on the face of the earth, Deacon Holling- 
head is one of them,” added the squire, with 
enthusiasm. 

‘* That’s so!” exclaimed Morris. 

‘*He is full of trauble now about his son. 
He is not so fortunate in his boy as you are, 
captain.” t 

‘*T will go and see him at once,” said Cap- 
tain Hollinghead, convinced, in spite of him- 
self, that he had grievously wronged his 
brother. ‘If I can be of any service to him, 
I will do all Ican; but I am afraid the day for 
that has gone by.” 

Morris and his father walked over to the 
deacon’s with Squire Walker. They were ush- 
ered into the parlor, which was used only on 
‘state occasions.” It was the first time that 
Captain Hollinghead had crossed the thresh- 
old of his brother’s house since their father 
died. The deacon extended his hand to his 
brother, who cordially grasped it. Perhaps 
without the ministry of adversity this recon- 
ciliation would not have been possible, for 
misfortune had softened the heart of the cap- 
tain. 

‘*¢ Sam, I have wronged you, and I ask your 
forgiveness,” said Captain Hollinghead, with 
no little emotion. 

**T told you no more than the truth, Rich- 
ard; but perhaps I ought not to blame you, 
in the absence of Squire Walker, for not be- 
lieving me. Money is the root of all evil, and 
I would rather have lost all of father’s estate 
than had a word of difference between us. 
This quarrel has been one of the sorest trials 
of my life,” said the deacon, in the tenderest 
of tones. 

‘“It was all my ‘fault, Sam,” protested the 
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captain. ‘You offered to do all that was pos- 
sible to do. If I hadn’t made up my mind to 


give you my share of the property, I shouldn’t 
have thought so much of it.” 

‘*T know what poverty is, Richard; but it 
isn’t half so hard to bear as the hatred of one’s 
own kin. Riches harden the heart, and you 
could not see this matter in the midst of the 
whirl of excitement in which you lived, as I 
could in my poverty. But I thank God that 
he has brought peace between us again. You 
are a very wealthy man, Richard, but —” 

*‘T am not worth a dollar in the world, 
Sam!” ejaculated the captain, bitterly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps I have been cleaned out in order that I 
might see this quarrel in its true light.” 

‘¢ What do you mean, Richard?” demanded 
the deacon, with a very sad and anxious ex- 
pression. 

‘Just what I say; ” and the captain repeat- 
ed the story of his misfortune. 

“‘T am very sorry,” said the deacon. 

‘* Literally, I haven’t a dollar in the world,” 
protested Captain Hollinghead. ‘‘ Morris has 
saved fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars, 
which he offers to me, and insists that I shall 
take. He is more like his mother than he is 
like me. He is prudent and careful; and ifI 
had been like him, I shouldn’t be a beggar 
to-day.” 

** But I saved the money for a purpose,” in- 
terposed* Morris, blushing. 

‘*What purpose?” asked his father. 
me, when ruin came?” 

‘*No, sir; for poor Mattie here.” 

‘¢ For Mattie!” exclaimed the deacon. 

‘¢ For me!” repeated the poor girl. 

‘*T knew that uncle Samuel was poor, and it 
used to trouble me to think what would be- 
come of Mattie if her father should die. I 
was afraid, if she was left alone in the world, 
that my father would not help her, and I 
wished to be in condition to do so myself. I 
was very anxious to make money for her sake, 
and for her sake only.” 

**O, you dear, good, generous Morris!” 
cried Mattie, her eyes filling with tears. 

**T never was so happy in my life as whenI - 
gave Mattie the five hundred dollars, as I sup- 
posed to make a home for her, if her father 
should be taken away.” 

‘*God bless you, Morris!” exclaimed the 
deacon, choking with emotion. ‘I know you 
were always trying to help her and me; but I 
would not permit you to do so while your fa- 
ther disapproved such acts.” 

**T am glad that Morris has done better than 
Iknew. But I am sure I should not have per- 
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"mitted poor Mattie to want for anything,” add- 


ed Captain Hollinghead. 

**T know you wouldn’t, Richard,” said the 
deacon. ‘ But is it possible that you have lost 
your property?” 

‘* Every dollar of it. Speculation in gold 
and stocks is nothing but gambling; and I 
had determined to abandon it, not because it 
was gambling, I confess, but because it was 
perilous. I intended to go into real estate 
operations, and had the refusal of a plot of 
ground for a week, upon which I expected to 
make a small fortune. I was to pay only 
twenty-five thousand dollars cash; but it 
might as well be a million now,” said the cap- 
tain, bitterly. ‘‘It was a sure thing.” 

“Could you redeem yourself if you had 
twenty-five thousand dollars?” asked the dea- 
con. 

**T could. Iam confident I could make a 
hundred thousand dollars in a year or two. 
The land is to be sold to settle an estate.” 

‘¢Then you shall have the twenty-five thou- 


‘sand, Richard,” said the deacon, quietly. 


‘¢T shall have it?” repeated the captain, with 
a puzzled expression. 

Morris laughed out loud, and Mattie smiled 
as sweetly as though earth had no troubles. 

‘*T will lend you the money without se- 
curity.” 

‘*You?” laughed the captain. 

‘*Perhaps you have not heard that your 
brother is a rich man,” interposed Squire 
Walker. 

‘**T had not.” 

‘* He is worth seventy-five thousand dollars 
to-day in cash.” 

“Sam!” 

**Itis a fact.” 

** God has blessed me as I did not deserve; 
and I thank him for his bounty, for it enables 
me to help you, Richard, as your son has 
striven to help me.” 

Squire Walker rose to explain; and Captain 
Hollinghead was utterly amazed to realize 
that his brother, who, he had always feared, 
would die in the poorhouse, was a rich man. 

The party gathered there dined with the 
deacon on humble fare; and it was dark be- 
fore they separated. 

At noon the next day Mr. Beardsley arrived 
with his prisoners, and they were committed 
to the jail. The gay ladies who had courted 
the smile of Major Walkinback, and gone into 
ecstasies when he sang and played, were dis- 
gusted with “‘ Crinky Scott,” the bank robber. 

At the examination of the robbers, the same 
day, Morris told the whole story of his rela- 





tions to the principal, from the reception of 
the mysterious box to the parting off Sedg- 
wick. 

To the astonishment of all, Marshall Hol- 
linghead pleaded guilty, and told the truth in 
regard to his connection with Scott, whose 
acquaintance he had made in the city a year 
before the robbery. He confessed that Morris 
had nothing whatever to do with the robbery, 
and had no knowledge that it was to take 
place. 

The ‘‘ major” desired to get into society in 
the city, the better to cover his purpose. He 
had purchased the Basilisk in Boston. She 
was a remarkable sailer, as she had fully 
proved herself to be in the bay, but she was 
very old. Scott paid two hundred dollars for 
her, on condition that her late owner should 
go with him in her as far as Camden, for three 
dollars a day. The skipper had kept her well 
in shore, where he could make a harbor in 
rough weather, and had arrived at Camden 
in safety, where Scott met Marshall. The in- 
tention had been to rob a Belfast bank; but 
the one at Pinchport presented greater induce- 
ments, for it could be more safely entered, and 
Marshall had heard that a large amount in 
bonds was deposited there. 

His cousin knew that Morris wished to buy 
a boat, and Scott thought that the sale of the 
Basilisk would open an acquaintance with one 
who could help him into society. He was 
right in this view; and the villain basked in 
the smiles of the ladies as much as he pleased. 
Scott had ordered the mysterious box to be 
sent from Boston two days after his own de- 
parture. When he learned that Morris had 
opened the box, after it came to his room by 
mistake, he was much alarmed. At first he 
proposed to abandon the enterprise, but finally 
concluded to implicate Morris in the robbery 
in such a way that he would not dare to tell 
what he knew about the tools. As a precau- 
tion, he called them the tools of a mineralo- 
gist. 

In furtherance of the plan to implicate Mor- 
ris, Marshall had induced his sister to obtain 
the five hundred dollars from him, and the 
purchase of the Basilisk by Scott had been 
solely to ae to pass the bill taken 
from the bank itfto his possession. But all 
the schemes of the robbers are transparent 
now. The New York officers who arrested 
Scott and Marshall had searched them at the 
Tombs and found over fourteen thousand dol- 
lars on their persons, which Mr. Beardsley had 
brought with him, and returned to the bank. 

As soon as the detective returned from New 

















MONEY-MAKER. 


York, Morris sailed over to the island with 
him to examine the camp ground. 

**You didn’t find the carryall— did you, 
Mr. Beardsley?” asked Morris. 

“I did. It contained three fellows who had 
been to a dance in Stockton. They were so 
tipsy that they lost theirway. They belonged 
in Camden, and I found them there,” replied 
the sheriff. ‘*The dog that disappeared was 
found dead, in the brook where he had gone 
to drink. The bank robbers gave hima dose 
of strychnine.” , 

‘* But where did that Bill Griffin bill come 
from?” 

‘*It was deposited in the bank by Captain 
Barnes; but he don’t know who wrote the 
name on it. There is a rather fast man in 
Bangor who goes by the name of Bill Griffin, 
and probably the name refers to him, whoever 
wrote it on the bill.” 

‘* Scott told me he had carried the bill in 
his pocket for three years, when he paid it to 
me;” and Morris repeated the affecting nar- 
rative of ‘‘ poor Bill Griffin.” ‘‘He said the 
name was written on the bill by Prince Um- 
berto of Italy.” 

‘* He told a great many big stories,” added 
Mr. Beardsley. 

On the island Morris pointed out the place 
where he had seen Scott digging; and, after 
removing the earth, they found the mysterious 
box. They opened it, and the experienced 
eye of the detective promptly recognized its 
contents as a very fine set of burglar’s tools, 
which were taken to the city, and the next 
Age had the following list of the articles it 
contained: 

“Half a dozen ‘jimmies,’ of different 
lengths, weights, sizes, and shapes, all nicely 
made; a wicked billy, made of leather, with 
four or five ounces of lead in the end; an or- 
dinary carpenter’s hammer; a heavy copper 
mallet, weighing eight or ten pounds, and a 
score of wedges, of various shapes and sizes; 
a hand bitstock and augers; two or three pairs 
of key nippers; a nest of crucibles, from the 
size of a thimble to the capacity of a quert, 
used in melting metals; a pair of handcuffs; 
several chisels; a hand-vice; two heavy in- 
struments for cutting iron r@g@s, hinges, &c. ; 
a thin knife, such as is use painters, and 
employed by burglars for insertion between 
window shutters, and shoving back the bolts; 
a screw-driver; a pair of gas-tongs; two pack- 
ages of isinglass plaster; a jack-knife; a glue 
pot; a handsaw and a two-foot rule; a patent 
knife-sharpener; a lot of files, large and small ; 
a door-fastener; two new and sharp dirk- 
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knives; four revolvers; two dark-lanterns; 
several black masks, &c.” 

A few days after the agreement was made, 
Blake paid over to Deacon Hollinghead the 
amount he was to receive for the patent. The 
sum was deposited in the bank of which Cap- 
tain Patterdale was the president. No sooner 
had the business been done, than the deacon 
hastened with his check for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to his brother, which the captain 
accepted, though his pride tempted him to 
decline it. He gave his note for the amount, 
and hastened to the metropolis to complete 
the purchase of the land. 

After Marshall had made his confession, it 
appeared that the Basilisk was at Rockland; 
and Mr. Beardsley sent Morris to recover her. 
Her former skipper sailed her up to Belfast, , 
and then arose the interesting question as to 
her present ownership. Deacon Hollinghead 
paid five hundred dollars to the Pinchport 
Bank, to indemnify it for the Bill Griffin bill, 
which had been taken from the vault. This 
was the same thing as restoring the money, 
through the several persons who had had it, 
to the rightful owner. But this act nullified 
the purchase of the Basilisk by Scott, and it 
was decided that the boat now belonged to 
Morris. 

This decision came with the announcement 
of the second regatta of the Yacht Club, and 
Morris entered her for the race. A purse of 
one hundred and fifty dollars had been raised 
a second time, for the first and second prizes, 
among the nabobs of the city. 

The boats from Bangor and Bucksport came 
down, and twenty-six yachts were in line when 
the second gun was fired. The breeze was 
even lighter than at the first race, and the 
Basilisk came in more than two hours ahead 
of anything, and took the first prize. The 
second, as before, was won by the Ripple, 
Captain Blaney, who renewed his former offer 
of four hundred and fifty dollars for the boat 
which had beaten him. 

‘‘T sold her after the first race for five hun- 
dred,” replied Morris. ‘‘ You shall have her 
for that.” 

‘* With the prize she has taken?” 

‘*No, sir,” protested Morris. ; 

“* Very well; I will give it. I won’t be beat- 
en again,” said Captain Blaney. 

After the regatta, with the first prize in his: 
pocket, Morris sold the Basilisk for five hun- 
dred dollars, cash. The yachtmen were dis- 
gusted. But when Captain Blaney sent the 
Basilisk to Bangor, they concluded that it 
would be safe to have another race. Two 
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weeks later they had one; but the night before 
it was to take place the Basilisk appeared in 
the harbor, and was entered with the others. 
Unfortunately for her, the wind was very fresh, 
and she was beaten by every heavy-weather 
boat in the fleet, the Alice taking the first 
prize, — for she was sailed by Don John him- 
self, — and the Skylark the second. 

In due time the trial of the principal bank rob- 
ber took place. ‘‘ Crinky Scott ” was easy and 
impudent. He was convicted, and sentenced 
to the state prison for twenty years, while 
Marshall got but.three, for he had confessed 
his crime, and it was clear enough that he had 
been “‘ led away” by Scott. 

Mrs. De Canter was very sorry to lose her 
boarder, but Morris went to live with his uncle, 


‘the deacon, who had purchased a comfortable 


but not pretentious house. He took the place 
of the absent son, and did all he could to 
make the deacon’s family, especially poor Mat- 
tie, cheerful and happy in their trials. 

Captain Hollinghead was not mistaken in 
regard to the land which ‘he purchased, for, 
though only a year has elapsed‘since he bought 
it, he has disposed of it at an advance which 
enabled him to pay his note to his brother, 
and leave him a balance in the bank of fifty 
thousand. But with Morris’s savings, he has 
done even better in proportion. After the 
second sale of the Basilisk, the sum was made 
up to two thousand dollars, which the captain 
invested in a patent steering wheel for vessels, 
with anotherman. Ashe “ worked” the busi- 
ness himself, he made a success of it, and 
doubled his money in a few months. Then he 
embarked inthe manufacture of the machinery, 
and in this legitimate way he will doubtless 
make his fortune in a few years. 

Morris was graduated at the High School, 


_and joined his father in New York, where‘ he 


is in the office of the machine shop.. They 
are happy in each other, and the father feels 
that he owes much to this son because the lat- 
ter was a ‘“‘ Money-Maker.” 





‘OUR RUNAWAY. 


BY JENNIE Joy. 


ee ratltincnar a ae MAGGIE, at peep of day, 
Stole out from her mother’s side; 
No one knew why she crept softly away; 
But the witch wanted flowers, and her heart 
was gay, 
And she had not a thought beside. 
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The river’s steep banks bore blossoms so blue, 
To match her deep eyes’ soft light, 
She knew in the morning they flashed with 
dew; 
So, over the fields the young elfin flew, 
In her night-dress so long and white. 


Over the fields; and the startled bird 
Ruffled its downy breast, 
When the rippling sound of her voice was 
_ heard, 
As her bare white feet the long grass stirred 
Which sheltered its low-built nest. 


Onward she flew, now stooping to pass 
Through her sweet lips, coral-red, 

The beautiful fruit peeping out from the grass, 

Totempt herto pluck —the frolicksome lass — 
From Nature’s own strawberry bed. 


Over the fences, fording the brook, 
Stepping the stones like a fay, 

Never a backward, fear-haunted look, 

But straight for the river her course she took — 
Sweet Maggie, so thoughtless and gay! 


Soft sang the river. Its banks were high, 
Where clustered the blossoms so fair. 

The careless feet slipped: One ’wildering cry, 

Two snowy white arms tossed up to the sky! 
O God! must she perish there? 


A little brown boat her moorings had slipped, 
And, mindless of paddles or oar, 

Swift over the waves had frolicked and skipped, 

Till in the light eddy her prow she dipped, 
And hugged the steep bank of the shore. 


And Maggie, the witch, like a waif from the 
skies, 
Dropped down in the boat waiting long; 
Then, smiling with pleasure and mute sur- 
prise, — 
So tired was she, — she closed her blue eyes, 
And slept to the waves’ gentle song. 


Loved voices, loud calling, awaken her not; 

: Low sobs, when the. footprints so near 

The. steep, shelving banks, just over the spot 

Where she —_ are found, and one silk 
knot r 

: She had brought -for her flowers appears. 


But something arrests the fond mother’s sight, 
Just over the bank of clay, — 

A little still figure, in tarnished white; 

And soon she is sheltered in arms so tight, — 
Sweet Maggie, the runaway. 
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SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ISS CHURCHILL and mamma did their 

best to comfort Mrs. Fairlie, but she 
seemed to think there had never been a sor- 
row like hers. Yet in the midst of her grief 
she paused to consider where and how elegant 
mourning could be obtained. We kept up to 
the tense point of excitement until after the 
funeral, which was largely attended and very 
solemn. 

Louis received a telegram from his cousin 
to meet him at the station that no time might 
be lost. He packed a valise, as his trunk 
would be sent to Wilburton. We said our 
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good bysin a friendly fashion, and he ap- 
peared really sorry to leave us. Papa went 
to the station with him. 

The interest in the Fairlies did not cease 
until after the will was read. The farm was 
bequeathed to Richard. Stocks, bonds, and 
mortgages were divided between Mrs. Fairlie 
and Kate, who were thus made quite rich 
women, and could go to Europe without 
hindrance. 

The Fairlies in their way were as old and 
as good a family as the Churchills, only they 
did not happen to settle at the west side, and 
laid no claim to position or grandeur. This 
had always appeared to mortify Mrs. Fairlie 
somewhat. ‘Mr. Fairlie was so old fash- 
ioned,” she would say, complainingly. ‘‘ There 
was no getting him out of one groove.” She 
wanted to make a show, and have people ad- 
mit that she was somebody. She went to 
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church, and subscribed liberally to Christmas 
and Easter feasts, but her duty stopped there. 
The rest of her time, money, and interest, 
was distinctly her own. So the husband and 
wife led different lives as it were. 

Would Richard’s fate repeat the same con- 
fused and tangled story? No doubt his moth- 
er would desire him to marry well in worldly 
point of view. His tastes were simple and 
homelike, yet he was by no means dull. He 
wanted a woman to honor him, to put him in 
his true position as head of the family. Would 
he have the courage to suit himself if there 
came a,little opposition? 

The next thing that happened to us was a 
long, lovely letter from Stephen Duncan, en- 
closing a check for two hundred dollars on 
the boys’ account, and one for fifty to mamma, 
to fill up the chinks, he said. It was so cor- 
dial and thankful that it brought the tears to 
mamma’s eyes. 

We were beginning a new week, and alone 
by ourselves. That always reminds me of a 
story papa used to tell, of a traveller who 
passed a house where there were seven chil- 
dren sitting on a stoop, and seven on the 
fence, all crying as hard as they could cry; 
so he stopped to ask what dreadful thing had 
happened. ; 

‘¢O,” they said with one voice, ‘‘our moth- 
er has gone away and left us all alone!” 

We certainly did not cry for any one gone, 
but it: was delightful to lounge around as if 
we were indeed monarch of all we surveyed. 

Then Mrs. Whitcomb arrived with her large 
basket. We all rushed out and kissed her, 
and almost distracted her with an avalanche 
of news. Fan-untied her bonnet, I took her 
shawl, and mamma turned one glove into the 
other after her own careful fashion. 

** The wear seems to have told most upon 
you, Mrs. Endicott,” she said, with sweet 
solicitude. ‘First of all, girls, your mother 
must have a holiday!” 

We might have emulated the other chil- 
dren then. As it was we looked at each other 
blankly, and:then — laughed. 

‘* She surely shall,” said Fan. 

‘‘And she must go away—among the 
mountains, somewhere, to an old farm-house, 
where she can have milk and sweet corn, 
and sleep eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four.” 

‘‘ Splendid!” I declared, clapping my hands. 

**O,” exclaimed Nelly, “‘won’t you go to 
aunty Vanderveers, mamma? They want you 
to come so much!” 


Whitcomb. ‘You know you were going all 
last summer, and did not get started. It is 
just the season to enjoy yourself.” 

‘*The house cleaning,” protested mamma, 
faintly. 

“We will clean house, mend the stock- 
ings, weed the flower-beds, and keep matters 
straight. You will hardly know the place on 
your return.” 

‘*Here, Tim, look after your village! Baby 
has commenced to devour the cows, and I 
think them a rather heavy article of diet for 
her just yet.” 

‘¢What is one little make-believe cow!” 
said Tim, disdainfully. 

‘“* Well, pick up the fragments. And here 
is Miss Dolly tired and sleepy. Then run out 
and play.” . 

‘¢ We don’t want to,” said the chorus. 

‘* Well, have your own way!” and Fan sat 
down in mock despair. ‘‘I am determined to 
be obeyed in some respect.” 

That evening we talked it over again, and 
persuaded papa to write a letter. 

**But there is so much to do,” declared 
mamma. ‘‘I intended to change the girls to 
the front chamber, and put Nelly and Daisy 
in theirs. O, I don’t believe'I can go!” 

‘“‘There is always some path out of the 
woods,” said Mrs. Whitcomb, when our laugh 
had subsided. ‘‘ You need rest; that is the 
strongest argument. And I have come to 
help.” 

We had it all straight presently. The three 
seniors were to go to Westburg on Thursday, 
and buy the new study carpet. Friday noon 
mamma would start on her journey. The 
next week papa would go up, and bring her 
home on Saturday. 

As soon as they had started for Westburg 
Fan and I went at the front chamber. The 
wall was papered, so we only wiped it off care- 
fully, and mended one or two broken places. 
We washed windows and cleaned paint, and 
Ann shook our carpet. 

‘¢It seems odd to move over to this side of 
the house,” said Fan, ‘‘ but I shall like it ever 
somuch. And Nell will be so pleased. She 
hates to be packed like pins in a paper. But 
here comes the tug of war! Clothes, bureau, 
drawers, odds and ends, and the plagues of 
Egypt!” 

‘¢O, not so bad as that,” I returned, laugh- 
ingly. 

‘ Well, flies, anyhow.” 

There was much going back and forth. 
Nelly came in time to help with pictures and 





‘* Now there is a place provided,” said Mrs. 


brackets. Baby had been good as an angel 
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all day. I washed her and dressed her clean, 
and then adorned myself a little. 

The travellers were much surprised, and 
praised us heartily. They had found the 
carpet, made a few calls, and arranged to 
have papa’s study-chair covered, so we com- 
plimented them in return. 

It was clear and beautiful on Friday, and 
mamma had no excuse. We were sorry and 
glad, and laughed that we might not cry. 

‘* Girls,” said Mrs. Whitcomb on Saturday 
morning, ‘‘ suppose we begin at the other 
rooms? The children can help a good deal 
to-day.” 

We were all of one mind, and went at it 
with a good will. Mrs. Whitcomb was so 
charming with her ways of quiet fun and odd 
bits of wisdom. Like mamma, she knew how 
to begin at the right end and make matters 
go smoothly. 

Just as we were hurrying our utmost, about 
mid afternoon, a carriage stopped. Daisy 
ran to the side-window to reconnoitre. 

‘It is the Maynards!” she announced; 
‘*and a whole load of ladies!” 

‘¢ Some one must go — Rose!” 

‘“*O dear, no, not—” 

‘*< For Joe,’ to beslangey ;” and Fan laughed. 
‘* But you have just finished the carpet, and 
you are the eldest, and can brush up your 
hair so quickly. Here, wash your face, and I 
will get out your other dress.” 

I washed and brushed, or rather just ran 
the comb through my hair, and twisted it in 
a great knot, put on some tidy slippers anda 
blue cambric dress. While I was fastening my 
brooch Fan tied a pale blue ribbon in my hair. 

‘* There, you look as sweet as a pink, only 
I never saw any blue pinks. Don’t say you 
are just out of the soapsuds. Remember to 
uphold the family credit.” 

It was “all of the Maynards,” and a very 
elegant young man. Mrs. Silverthorne and 
the Misses Maynard were going west next 
week, and had come to make a farewell call. 
They were sorry to miss mamma — how could 
we get along without her? 

I said that Mrs. Whitcomb was here taking 
charge of us. 

‘¢ There,” began Mrs. Silverthorne; ‘‘ Ma- 
tilda, you might get her to come and stay 
with grandma while you go to the city this 
winter. She is a very nice sort of person, is 
she not?” 

** Yes, she is lovely.” 

‘* That is only for your equals, my child,” 
she returned, patronizingly. 

I flushed, but made no answer. 
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‘‘Whose crayon drawing?” asked Miss 
Maynard, making a tour of inspection through 
the room. : ; 

‘¢ My sister Fanny’s.” 

‘*O, the one with lovely golden hair — is 
it not? Miss Lucy Churchill raves about her. 
Why, she has quite a talent. Does she think 
of studying?” 

‘Not at present,” I replied. 

“Tf I were not going away I should be © 
pleased to give her some lessons. I think 
one ought to foster talent when one is ina 
position to do it.” 

‘Thank you,” I returned, witha little pride. 
‘¢ Miss Churchill intends to give her lessons.” 

‘*Indeed! Well, I have some friends con- 
nected with the School of Design in New 
York. I might do something for her there.” 

I simply thanked her again. 

They left regrets and kind messages, and 
swept through the hall in a complacent fash- 
ion. I ran up stairs and took off my dress 
in a hurry. 

‘It wasn’t worth the trouble!” I declared 
in some disgust. ‘‘I really think I could find 
more intellectual enjoyment in tacking down 
carpets. I am sure I could in hanging pic- 
tures.” 

‘* What a depraved taste! 
people, too!” 

‘‘T can’t help it. Miss Churchill would have 
been charming.” Then I repeated Miss May- 
nard’s offers. 

‘*Very thoughtful of her,” said Fan, dryly. 
‘People in her position can do many nice 
things if they try. I would not have hung 
that picture in the parlor if it had not been 
for papa.” ' 

‘*O, won’t this room be lovely!” exclaimed 
Nelly. ‘* Why, I could swing Tabby around 
in it without hitting the children.” 

‘* Let me catch you swinging Tabby! 
bas passed through purgatory!” 

We finished the rooms by night, and had 
callers all the evening. Sunday was rather 
lonesome without mamma, but the thought 
that she was resting comforted us. 

On Monday we went to work again. The 
carpet had come, and was very pretty. A 
mossy, fine-figured vine, in two shades of 
green, with a dash of crimson here and there. 
We made it, but did not go at the study until 
papa was safely out of the house. Miss 
Churchill came over in the very beginning, 
and after she had inspected the place, declared 
that she must make a contribution of some 
new wall paper, and that she would look up 
a workman immediately. 


And West Side 


She 
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The paper and the man were according to 
promise. The first was a delicate French 
gray, with quite wide, rich bordering, that 
gave the room the effect of being panelled. 
When the carpet was down, and the chair 
came home, we were as happy as larks. 

But the best of all was mamma and the 
baby. We kissed them and cried over them a 
little out of pure joy. The old tired look had 
gone out of mamma’s sweet face, and her 
voice was bright and cheery. And O how 
surprised and pleased they both were! Papa 
declared that it was as good as a Christmas 
feast. 

It was only a little after all. Some ladies 
in town spent as much on one dress. I be- 
gin to think it is a rare art to get a good deal 
of happiness out of a small amount of money, 
and then enjoy it without a continual contrast 
with your more elegant neighbors. Papa was 
delighted with his castle of indolence as he 
called it, because it had such a dreamy, com- 
fortable appearance. 

‘There is half of our fortune gone,” said 
Fanny. ‘‘ Now if we can get as much good 
out of the rest!” 

‘You girls will have to decide upon a dress, 
and Nelly must have one as well. And I 
think I shall invest part of my money in a 
handsome dress for Mrs. Whitcomb. She 
has been so good to us all,” was mamma’s 
rejoinder. 

We discussed colors and materials. Mrs. 
Whitcomb’s was to be a pretty wine-colored 
poplin. We decided that we could not afford 
quite that, and settled to an empress cloth. 
So one day we started for Westburg again. 

We enjoyed shopping with our own money 
hugely, though I think we evinced a slight 
tendency to cheapen everybody’s wares. My 
dress was dark green with a bronze tint, and 
a felt hat to match, with trimmings a shade 
lighter. Fan’s was wine color, with velvet 
for a hat, as she owned a beautiful white 
feather. Nelly’s dress was a gold and black 
waterproof. 

We bought»Mrs. Whitcomb’s under her 
very eyes, and smiled over her comments. 
But when she saw it the next morning with 
her name pinned on it, and “her dear friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Endicott” as donors, her sur- 
prise and delight were good to witness. Fan 
declared that it was the most satisfactory 
of all. 

Afterwards we had a regular dressmaking 
‘‘bee.” Mamma cut, Mrs. Whitcomb and I 
basted, and Fan sewed on the machine. Miss 
Oldways insisted upon coming one day, and 
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we had a bright, cheerful time. We felt as 
if we had gained quite a march upon the sea- 
son, shopping and sewing so early, and we 
were quite proud not to have taken papa’s 
money. The salary was not very large, and 
it required considerable planning to make it 
do. Mamma used to say that it was the five 
loaves and the two small fishes, but we did 
often find a few fragments. 

Mrs. Whitcomb had to say good by to us 
again. We fell back into our old routine, ex- 
cept that we were both at the Churchills 
quite often. Mr. Churchill took the office of 
church-warden, left vacant by Mr. Fairlie’s 
death. 

Miss Helen Ogden was married early in 
December, and went abroad. Mrs. Ogden 
tried to persuade Miss Lucy to go to Florida, 
but she confessed that she had not the cour- 
age. Some way the invitation was extended 
to Mrs. Fairlie and Kate, who were much 
elated. They would fain have persuaded Dick 
to accompany them, but he would not, de- 
claring that he could not leave everything at 
loose ends. 

Oddly enough we rarely heard a word about 
Winthrop Ogden. He had not made his sec- 
ond visit as proposed. We never said any- 
thing to each other concerning the love epi- 
sode; mamma thought it best not to be talked 
about. 

We saw a good deal of Dick. He grew 
more manly and self-reliant, and people be- 
gan to call him Mr. Richard Fairlie, as they 
had called his father. Fan and he fell into 
pleasant fraternal ways. Mamma managed 
that there should be no awkwardness, and but 
little chance for a repetition. She used to sit 
with us evenings, and make Dick talk to her. 
Presently he became quite confidential with 
her. He missed this peculiar mother love 
and interest in his own life, and it seemed as 
if he had a hungering for it. 

It is strange how the roots of things all 
get together after a while, as they stretch out 
feelers hither and thither. I used to think if 
there was one woman in the parish who re- 
sembled mamma in the sweet family interest 
that she managed to create about those who 
came within her circle it was Mrs. Ryder. 
Their house was just lovely. The parlor 
opened into the sitting-room, that into the 
dining-room, and from thence to the kitchen. 
They lived all the way through just as we 
did. You commenced in the parlor, but you 
found that every place was just as enjoyable. 

I believe Dick recognized this peculiar re- 
semblance between mamma and Mrs. Ryder. 
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He took her to ride now and then, and began 
to drop in evenings, at first asking one of us 
to go with him. Fanny was deeply interest- 
ed, but mamma cautioned us about dragging 
Jennie injudiciously forward. 

One day Fan and mamma were talking of 
him quite confidentially, when the latter 
said, — 

‘*You do not feel inclined to repent your 
decision, my dear?” 

‘¢ No, mamma,” she answered, with a little 
fitful color. 

** You have only to go on in this manner, 
and remain very cordial friends. I shall be 
glad to have you. But if you should wish to 
repent, now would be the auspicious time. 
He is a very worthy young man.” 

‘* Would you like me to, mamma?” Fan 
asked, in a tremor of alarm. 

‘*Not unless you wish it above all things, 
and then you would be wrong to let a little 
falsé pride stand in the way.” 

**T do not wish it above all things.” 

‘*My darling, we should be sorry to give 
you away so soon;” and mamma kissed her 
fondly. . 

‘*May be I shall never go away,” Fan made 
answer, slowly. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall be the old 
maid sister instead of Rose.” 

Mamma laughed, and said she should not 
mind. 

But we could all understand that Richard 
Fairlie was considered a most eligible young 
man. Allie West and Sue Bartow were very 
cordial with him. He was asked to tea, as 
he could not join the little neighborhood 
parties, and the mothers took a great interest 
in him. 

Merry Christmas had come and gone, with 
its usual festivities and gifts. Ours had been 
bright and happy, for we were all well. The 
only thing that troubled papa was the boys. 

Stuart had sent us two chatty letters. Louis 
had gone straight to Wilburton, was pleas- 
antly situated, and had taken up his studies. 
Papa talked every week about going to visit 
him, but Stephen was expected home, and be- 
ing much engrossed with parish affairs he 
delayed it. 

I doubt if it would have made any differ- 
ence in what occurred. Fan used to say that 
we had gentle showers of adversity and rains 
of misfortune, but this swept over us like a 
flood. 

Papa received two letters one morning. 
Stephen’s announced that he was in New 
York, and after making a flying visit to the 
boys, he should come at once to us. We were 
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in the midst of rejoicing when papa began to 
read Stuart’s, and surprised us with an ejac- 
ulation of pain. 

‘*T shall ask you all to share my grief,” he 
said, and began to read aloud. 

I will tell the story more briefly than in 
Stuart’s rambling, commenting fashion. He 
had little of the brotherly love that desires to 
conceal faults, or hide the worst of any unto- 
ward incident. 

Louis had made a friend of a young man 
boarding in the same house, and through his 
influence had fallen into dangerous company. 
He did not drink, but he had gambled consid- 
erably. He was no match for the sharpers, 
who saw in him a rich and foolish young fel- 
low, whom they could lure on easily. But 
one evening he detected the fraud, and there- 
upon ensued a desperate quarrel. One bitter 
taunt cost Louis his last effort of self-control, 
and he flew at his adversary with a tiger’s 
strength and quickness. One tremendous 
blow ended the contest. 

‘“*Good heavens, Duncan! you have killed 
him!” cried one of the party. ‘‘ You'll rue 
this night’s work!” . 

His youth and impulsiveness led him astray 
again. Like a flash he beheld the disgrace, 
the awful crime, the consternation of all who 
knew him. In the terror of his first unrea- 
soning impulse he had fled. 

Papa was horror stricken. He buried his 
face in his hands for a moment. 

‘*Poor boy!” said mamma, tenderly. ‘* His 
unfortunate temper, his distrust of those who 
would have proved his best friends, and his 
credulity in other respects, have rendered him 
an easy victim.” 

‘sT must go immediately!” papa exclaimed. 
‘“‘Iam in some sense his keeper. I ought to 
have looked after him before. Poor lad! How 
we prayed for him to be spared last summer. 
Perhaps — ” 

*‘ Dear papa,” said Fan, ‘if God had not 
thought best to save his life, he would have 
been taken. It was our duty to try and to 
pray. The end is with God.” 

**You are right, my darling. I must act 
instead of doubting. Let me think—TI can 
reach Wilburton at eight this evening. I will 
do allIcan. I may meet Stephen there, and 
we can consult about the best steps to be 
taken. And, indeed, Louis may have returned 
to Wilburton.” 

An hour later he put a few articles in a 
hand-satchel, and bade us good by. That 
was Wednesday, and he returned on Friday 
evening, bringing Mr. Duncan with him. The 
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victim of the affray was out of danger, and 
there were many: palliating circumstances 


for Louis. But there were no tidings of him, 
and we could see that Stephen was much 
alarmed. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Six months of foreign life had changed 
Stephen Duncan considerably. He was stout- 
er, looked older, and wore a full beard. I 
felt a little afraid of him. I wondered how 
Fan could talk so freely. He was grave to 
the verge of sadness, yet very sweet to mam- 
ma, with that kind of reverential sweetness 
so touching. 

The pleasure of the meeting was a good 
deal dampened by this unfortunate affair, and 
yet it seemed to bring us all nearer together. 
He had counted so much upon his visit, and 
fairly loaded himself with gifts. There was 
a lovely black silk dress from Paris for mam- 
ma; Edith a necklace and armlets; for Fana 
choice set of engravings in a handsome port- 
folio; for Nelly some beautiful handkerchiefs, 
and to the children each a ring. 

** And this is for you,” he said, handing me 
asmall box. ‘I have heard how good you 
were to my poor brother; and though it is 
only a trifle, I hope you will accept it, and my 
grateful thanks as well.” 

It was a pearl cross, in the most delicate 
setting; so white and pure that I felt half 
afraid of it. 

©,” I exclaimed, confusedly, ‘“‘I did not 
do very much. I—mamma—thank you!” 
and I turned away from his peculiar glance. 

‘*T feel as if I had brought a great deal of 
trouble upon you all, but I will have no blame 
attached to any one — least of all, you, Mr. 
Endicott. I know you have done your duty 
like a Christian gentleman — like a father, 
indeed. It is the poor boy’s misfortune that 
he is so self-willed and ungovernable. I 
must try, if God spares my life, to reclaim 
him. I was wrong not to begin earlier.” 

“If I canbe of any assistance, command 
me to the uttermost,” said papa. 

That evening at twilight I was standing at 
the study window, glancing dreamily over 
the snowy road, when I heard a step beside 
me. I felt immediately who it was. 

“TI believe I owe you an apology,” Mr. 
Duncan began, in a low tone. ‘‘ You were 
disappointed in your gift, and I do not won- 
der. I ought not to have brought you a 
cross; I had already laid one upon you, un- 
wittingly. Forgive me.” 


**It was too elegant,” I returned. ‘* That 
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was its only fault, if it had one. I was— 
obliged for the kind remembrance.” 

‘¢ But you will not like to wear it?” 

I was silent. I could not tell why, but I 
should zo# like to wear it. 

‘‘T have never had such a costly artiole,” I 


faltered. 


‘¢ Well, put it away — out of sight. I seem 
to be unlucky — with you.” 
His tone was almost impatient. He did 


not go away, and I remained awkwardly by 
his side. Did some evil genius tempt me to 
say, — 

“TI think you feel too hard and severe to- 
wards Louis. You do not know what it is to 
have such a temper!” 

‘“¢ Thank God, no!” 

‘‘And he has never had one good, true 
friend whom he could trust. He is so pecu- 
liar and sensitive.” 

‘“‘T have made several attempts to win his 
confidence and failed. I fancied, perhaps, 
that coming here might soften him. It is 
terrible to think of his being hardened in de- 
ceit and given over to violence!” 

‘QO, he is not!” I cried, impulsively. 

‘“¢ Are you quite sure?” 

Something in the tone offended me. I 
could not say what I wished. 

‘At least you will forgive him—if he 
comes back?” 

‘*T can assure you he will not find me un- 
brotherly. But he must learn that he is not 
quite his own master.” 

Nelly ran in. Iwas glad to go away and 
leave him. And yet, as we were all singing 
together that evening, something in his voice 
moved me deeply. How tender he could be, 
and yet how stern! 

I told mamma of the talks I had had with 
Louis. So far I had held them in peculiar 
confidence. She was a little encouraged, and 
we hoped for the best. 

Stephen spent a week with us. He, and 
Fan, and Nelly agreed capitally. We went 
over to the Churchills, and the ladies were 
charmed with him. 

He discussed some plans with mamma; in- 
deed, he began to be very confidential. The 
estate owned a house in the upper part of 
the city, which he thought of repairing and 
furnishing. If he could only find a cheerful, 
refined woman to take charge — did we know 
of any one? 

“QO,” exclaimed Fan, ‘‘ Mrs. Whitcomb! 
It will be just magnificent. Only she shall 


not come unless you promise her — let me 
see — three vacations a year to visit us.” 
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“Yes. She can do everything. And she, 
is good, and sweet, and pretty.” ~ 

** All of which is in her favor. 
find this paragon?” 

‘She is at Oxford. If you were to invite 
me to go sleigh-riding, we might,” said Fan, 
demurely. 

‘* Fanny!” in mamma’s gentle tone. 

‘Miss Fanny, will you be kind enough to 
accompany me to Oxford to-morrow?” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Duncan. I shall be hap- 
py to;” and Fan made a sweeping courtesy. 

They went off merrily in Mr. Fairlie’s 
dainty cutter. Mr. Duncan was charmed with 
Mrs. Whitcomb, and she promised to con- 
sider the matter. 

We missed him so much when he was gone. 
Fan seemed queer and restless, and used to 
fall into fits of abstraction. But we were all 
busy enough. At this season of the year 
there were so many poor, who, from having 
been out of employment, had used up their 
little all, and were really dependent. Miss 
Churchill proved invaluable. Papa enjoyed 
her society very much, and was doubly grate- 
ful for her work and interest. 

‘*I ought to do something,” she said one 
morning. ‘‘ We take such a large share of 
Fanny’s time.” 

‘And I get so much in return,” replied 
Fanny, warmly. ‘‘ Why, I am getting to be 
quite an artist. I may be tempted to accept 
Miss Maynard’s offer some day.” 

‘* What was that?” 

Fanny and I explained. 

‘“‘T suppose it és a temptation for a young 
girl to wish to distinguish herself. And yet 
— you are all so happy here. that I should be 
sorry to see a break.” 

‘«There will be none for some time,” replied 
mamma. ‘I want my girls to learn some 
useful home lessons. I do not know but there 
is as high and worthy an art in managing, 
and saving, and in making happiness, as in 
earning money.” 

“J think you are right, Mrs. Endicott. 
While I admit the necessity of every woman 
knowing something whereby she can support 
herself, I do wonder if the reformers are not 
carrying the matter too far. Girls are paint- 
ers and poets, shopkeepers and teachers. 
When they marry, housework is distasteful 
to them. They do not know how to cook a 
dinner or make a dress; they cannot carry on 
a household in a pleasant, agreeable manner. 
They must board, or depend upon servants. 
There is nothing but complaint and discour- 
agement. They may be valuable members 
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of society, but their time is too precious to be 
wasted upon real living. Every year homes 
are becoming more rare.” . 

“It is too sadly true,” said papa. ‘‘ There 
is a wide difference between a fashionable 
house and a pleasant home. And home used 
to mean something besides the place in which 
one slept and ate.” 

‘* But some women never marry and never 
have a home,” interposed Fanny. 

‘‘ There are exceptions, yet many prefer the 
other course. I know families of girls who 
might have assisted and comforted their moth- 
ers, but who went to neighboring towns or 
cities, earning barely enough to keep them- 
selves, sleeping in miserable, close attics, 
when they could have clean, airy rooms at 
home, and exposed to flippant, injurious com- 
panionships, that destroy all the finer graces 
of a woman’s soul. Their mother has to de- 
pend upon Irish help, whose waste and wages 
would doubtless dress two daughters. She 
has no society, and is worried out of her life. 
Why can they not make each other happy? 
What is it all for?” 

‘* An imaginary liberty,” returned mamma. 
‘*T want to make my home so pleasant that 
my girls will be sorry to leave it. I hope to 
instruct them in such a manner that they will 
be capable of making other happy homes.” 

‘¢* And when seven daughters rise up and 
call you blessed, you will be overwhelmed, 
little mother. It is what we expect to do by 
and by, when Edith is old enough to fill out 
the row gracefully. Yet I do sometimes feel 
appalled, considering that we are not ravens 
nor lilies of the field. Clergymen may abound 
in grace, but they seldom do in this world’s 
goods.” 

They both laughed at Fan. 

*¢ And now I must go,” said Miss Church- 
ill. ‘‘I always get fascinated when I come 
here, and stay beyond reasonable limits. 
When your charming nest gets overcrowded, 
Mrs. Endicott, I will be glad to take one 
birdie.” 

Fan blushed vividly at that. 
why? 

We awaited the first letter from Stephen 
Duncan anxiously. He had begun at his 
house, but there was no tidings of Louis, and 
he was feeling much alarmed. He had in- 
serted advertisements in several papers. 

February was dull and dreary. We heard 
that Mrs. Fairlie and Kate had decided to go 
to Europe with a party. In April they would 
be in New York. 

*¢ So I can look out for myself,” said Dick. 


I wondered 
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‘““Why do you not go with them?” asked 
Fan. 

‘*T should not enjoy it if I did— to travel 
round with a parcel of women. Now if one 
could go with a man like Mr. Duncan! ” 

‘That would be just perfection,” she re- 
turned, eagerly. : 

He glanced at her in a peculiar manner. 
Something flashed across my mind that in- 
stant. They liked each other very much. Mr. 
Duncan was hurrying to get his house in 
order — Mrs. Whitcomb would be there — yes, 
it would all come out right. 

It came faster than any one expected. The 
first week in March we had a visit from him. 
He had commenced furnishing, and was in 
a quandary. 

‘* And so I have resolved to ask a tremen- 
dous favor of you, Mrs. Endicott,” he said. 
‘*T have gained Mrs. Whitcomb’s consent to 
come in company with you. I want Miss 
Fanny and my little goddaughter, and we 
will have a kind of family party, and go out 
shopping every day. Like Benedick, I will 
hear of nothing to the contrary.” 

Mamma said at first that it was quite im- 
possible. Fan was strongly in favor of it. I 
wondered how she dared be so saucy with 
that great, grave-eyed man! It was nothing 
but Stephen and Mr. Duncan. I began to 
grow almost jealous. Did he suspect it, I 
wonder? He used to watch me so curiously, 
though we talked but little. 

‘*If I can only induce Mrs. Whitcomb to 
stay I shall be satisfied,” he said. 

Indeed, I think any one might have been 
satisfied with the prospect before him. 

He carried his point, of course. We said 
good by to them on Monday morning. I 
could not realize that they had gone for more 
than the day until evening set in. There 
was a little drizzle of rain, and I felt lone- 
some; indeed, I had a little cry after I went 
to bed. 

But I summoned up my courage the next 
morning, and was as brave as you please. 

‘** Rose,” said papa, at dinner, ‘‘ could you 
go to Mrs. Aitken’s this afternoon? She is 
very poorly.” 

Mrs. Elsden came in before I was started. 
Then as I was going right by Jennie Ryders 
I stopped to leave a book. 

She and her mother sat in their cheerful 
parlor. I took a seat beside the window. In 
the edge of her pretty willow work-stand lay 
a gentleman’s glove with her needle in it. 
Our eyes fell on it at the same moment. She 
blushed, and tucked it out of sight, then the 
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next instant drew it forth with great deliber- 
ateness, and went on mending the rips. 

‘*Richard left his gloves here last evening,” 
she said. ‘‘ He has no one to look after such 
matters.” 

I laughed a little — so did she. 

‘* Kate is to have her darling wish, and go 
abroad. But he will have a long, lonesome 
time.” 

‘¢T don’t know what he would do if you 
were not so good to him at the rectory.” 

‘But we do not mend his gloves,” I said, 
teasingly. 

She blushed again. 

‘*O, that is — nothing,” she said. 

I felt that it was a sign of something, nev- 
ertheless; and I was glad to the bottom of 
my heart. 

I staid longer than I intended, and then 
Mrs. Aitken kept me until dusk. I was hur- 
rying home in the cold March twilight, and 
had just passed the church, when some one 
crossed the street, eyeing me sharply. It 
was not a familiar face I thought, and went 
on. The person came nearer, and I quick- 
ened my steps. 

‘* Miss Rose,” a voice said, huskily; ‘‘ Miss 
Endicott!” 

I turned, speechless with surprise. When 
I could get my breath, I held out both hands, 
and said, — ‘‘O, Louis Duncan!” 

‘*Then you don’t quite—hate the sight 
of me?” 

“If you only knew!” I answered, eagerly. 
** If you could know how anxious every one 
has felt, and how thankful we all are that you 
are alive! O, come home with me!” 

‘“*Thankful! I had better be dead! ButI 
am not!” 

He was very thin and pale, and had a worn, 
tired look. My heart ached for him. 

“No,” I said; ‘it is better that you are 
alive. Stephen has been searching everywhere 
for you. He was here last week.” 

Louis turned deadly pale at that. 

“T have been haunting your house all the 
afternoon. I thoughtI should have to go with- 
out seeing you. You have heard—of course?” 

“‘ Everything, I believe.” 

‘*T know how Stephen feels. His life has 
been so perfect! His temper is angelic! 
And yet, Rose, I did mean to do better. I re- 
solved —” 

“In your own strength,” I said, softly. 
‘*God let you see how weak that was. And 
yet you must not be cast down. God saves to 
the uttermost, to the farthest weakness, to the 
blackest sin.” 
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“IT was so angry! I just understood how 
they had been cheating me all along, and 
what a fool I had been! I struck blindly and 
madly. Was it God who saved me from the 
commission of an awful crime? I fled, think- 
ing myself a murderer. I hid in lanes and 
byways for three miserable days, knowing how 
Cain felt when he said his punishment was 
greater than he could bear. If Kelsey had 
died, I should have thrown myself into the 
river. And now the disgrace of having been 
in a gambling brawl!” 

‘*But it has been forgotten by this time. 
And Stephen will give you a chance to redeem 
the past. O, try!” I pleaded earnestly. 

**Tell me about Stephen;” and his voice 
quivered. 

I went briefly over the incidents of his return 
and his visits; but I dwelt upon his anxiety, 
his willingness to forgive, for I felt he would 
be less severe than a month ago. I pictured 
the home and the pleasure there might be for 
both. 

‘* And your sister is there?” in a peculiar 
tone. 

“Yes.” Did he guess? “© O,”I said, ‘it 
may be — perhaps it is wrong for me to hint 
it — but he likes her very much.” 

‘*Yes.” This time almostharshly. ‘“Iun- 
derstand. She is pretty, and bright, and good. 
But I wish it were you instead. I thought you 
liked him. You used to take his part. O, 
Rose, if you were to be there, I believe I 
should go. If you were my sister, I believe 
you could save me! You are so sweet, so pa- 
tient! You know so many tender ways!” 

‘* Why, I should be your sister then,” I said, 
trembling in shame and confusion, for what I 
hardly knew. 

“T think Stephen would be gentler with 
you.” 

‘*Hush! Heknows best. Come home with 
me, and talk to papa. What have you been 
doing all this time?” 

‘* Earning my living, for a change!” and he 
laughed bitterly. ‘‘I cam go west. Not that 
I mean to relinquish my fortune; but, since I 
have disgraced them all—” 

**No, no; youmustnot! Return to Stephen 
directly. Redeem the past with a brave, true, 
upright manhood. You cana doit. I do not 
believe you will ever be tempted in that man- 
ner again.” 

‘*'You are right there. If you could know 
how I have governed myself during the past 
two months! I feel as if half my temper was 
gone since that awful night. But to go back, 
to humble myself to him —” 





“Yon have hurt his pride cruelly. O, if 
you would but talk to papa!” 

“No.” Hoarsely. ‘*I couldn’t talk to any 
one but you. I was wild to see you, to know 
if you thought me — past redemption.” 

*O, no, no. And papa does not. It is 
braver to struggle than to give up like a cow- 
ard in despair.” 

“‘T never was cowardly.” 

‘* Prove your bravery by going to Stephen. 
God will give you strength and grace. I know 
you can succeed.” 

He glanced at me long and earnestly. There 
was a strange wistfulness in his face that 
touched me. 

‘* Promise! ” and I clasped his cold hand in 
mine. 

**No; Icannot—quite. I must think of it. 
And I must go, also. I am keeping you here 
in the cold.” 

‘* But where are you going?” . 

‘*T shall take the train at seven.” Eva- 
sively. 

I made one more earnest appeal. I fancied 
that I saw tears in his eyes. Then we said a 
lingering good by in the starlight; but I felt 
assured that all would be well. 

I hurried home. They were through sup- 
per, and papa was putting on his overcoat. 

‘*T was just coming for you. Why, how 
excited you look! Is Mrs. Aitken worse?” 

“No,” I said. ‘‘I have been walking rap- 
idly.” 

Nelly poured my tea. I tried hard to be 
composed, for I had promised not to say a 
word. ButI did long to tell papa. 

Before I went to bed that night I wrote to 
Stephen. I could never remember what I 
said, but I begged him to be patient and mer- 
ciful to Louis. 

Nothing else of importance happened in 
my week. We had a funny, sketchy, inco- 
herent letter from Fan, and I felt that she must 
really be in love. 

We were glad enough to get them home on 
Saturday afternoon. Edith had a slight cold, 
but Fan was bright and rosy, and glowing in 
her descriptions. She had never had such 
fun in all her life. They had bought carpets, 
furniture, pictures, ornaments; the Duncan 
family silver was wonderful to behold, and 
the house delightful — just old-fashioned 
enough not to be grand. Mrs. Whitcomb 
was installed housekeeper, and was as much 
in love with Stephen as everybody else. We 
were to make visits as often as we could, 
and during vacation he meant to have the 
whole family. 
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‘“*O,” exclaimed Nelly, “ it will be splendid 
to go to New York like everybodyelse. Chil- 
dren, we must begin to save our money!” 

‘* Are there any tidings of Louis?” I asked, 
with my heart in my throat. 

‘*No. But Stephen means to begin a search 
himself. He is resolved to find him.” 

I noticed that papa watched Fanny.curious- 
ly. He would put his arm around her, or play 
with her golden hair in a tender, caressing 
manner. How much he loved her! Did he 
feel that there might be a rival ere long, a 
break in the chain of girls? Yet she seemed 
so gladly, so unconsciously happy! 

It was late when the children went to bed, 
for they kissed. round and round, as if they 
were never to see anybody again. 

‘“*Fanny,” said papa, ‘‘ will you come in 
my study a few moments?” 

She put her hand over his shoulder, and his 
arm was around her waist. I saw them cross 
the hall, making such a pretty picture that I 
smiled. Then the door shut. This was what 
happened. They walked together to the li- 
brary table. Papa took-up a letter and fin- 
gered it idly, studying Fan’s sweet, young 
face. 

‘*T did not mean to speak of this until Mon- 
day,” he began; ‘‘ but I have a feeling that it 
may be best finished at once. I received a 
letter a few days ago, in which there was ari 
enclosure for you — this.” 

He took out a folded paper and handed it to 
her. She opened it, wondering. Out fell a 
faded rose, with two or three buds. She gave 
a low cry, and hid her face on papa’s shoul- 
der. He smoothed the golden hair, and pres- 
ently said, in a tremulous tone, — 

‘¢ Will you read my letter? I should like to 
have you.” 

She raised her scarlet face, still keeping her 
eyes averted. It was some seconds before she 
could begin to distinguish the words. 

A manly, straight-forward appeal to papa 
from Winthrop Ogden. He confessed to hav- 
ing spoken hastily in the summer, and prom- 
ising to wait long enough to convince Miss 
Endicott that he was in earnest. His mind 
had not wavered from that hour; and now he 
asked papa’s permission to visit her and try 
his fate, convinced that his love was loyal 
and earnest. His family admired Miss Endi- 
cott, and such an engagement would meet 
with their approval. Might he hope for an 
early answer? 

** My darling!” 

‘*O, papa!” and the fair head went down 
again. 
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‘* Shall I send this young interloper about 
his business?” 

There was no answer, except as the soft arms 
crept up round his neck. 

‘*My dear child, what is it?” 
little place in the forehead to kiss. 

“CanI—do—” And the faltering voice 
paused. 

*‘Just as you like, my darling. While I 
should be sorry to give you — to another,” and 
there was a pathetic little break in his voice, 
‘ still, the young man ¢s unexceptionable. I 
do believe the Churchills would welcome you 
warmly. And marrying and being given in 
marriage is the way of the world” — with a 
sigh. 

‘Then, papa—” And the remainder of the 
answer was a long, tender kiss. 

‘“‘I thought, perhaps — Stephen Duncan —” 

‘©O, papa, he doesn’t love me—in that 
way. But I know his secret; that is, I once 
saw it gleam out like a tiny snowdrop in the 
sun. I am not to be the only happy girl in 
the world! ” 

Papa looked a little puzzled; then he sighed. 

‘“¢ Why,” said he, dolorously, ‘‘ there will be 
only five left!” 


Finding a 








REST. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


no USH, darling, and close your eyes; 
Little birds are asleep in their nest, 
Little stars are white in the skies. 
Hush, baby, and take your rest. { 


‘* Hush, darling, the winds are still, 
Rose and lily are hanging their heads; 

All the sweet blossoms at morning will 
Open afresh in their dewy beds. 


‘“‘ Through the twilight and darkness deep, 
Rest, though my arms may not infold you. 

One, who knows neither slumber nor sleep, 
In stronger clasp than mine shall hold you.” 


I sang; and slowly the dawn of day 
Silvered the sky, and fields, and river; 

But the baby had fied, in his sleep, away 
Into eternal arms, forever! 


Then sleep on, baby, and take your rest; 
Yours was the life of a flower; but they 

Who dwell forever among God’s blest 
Find a thousand years but a day. 








- 
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A 8TOUT HEART; 
OR, 
THE STUDENT FROM OVER THE SBA. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XX. 
‘‘ BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 


ao vessel in which James embarked be- 
longed in Portsmouth, N. H., where the 
captain resided; but the second mate was a 
Freeport man, who gave James much infor- 
mation in respect to the adjoining town of 
Brunswick. When the vessel was got under 
way, and heavy work was to be done, James 
proved himself the strongest man on board. 
He therefore experienced very few of those 
provocations that generally fall to the lot of 
green hands; and though his temper was some- 
times stirred, he succeeded in keeping it down, 
while every successful struggle rendered his 
task the lighter. 

James performed his duties so well that the 
captain, upon their arrival at Salem, allowed 
him ordinary seaman’s wages, saying that 
after the first week he was worth more than 
either of two ordinary seamen he had shipped 
on the passage out, and permitted him to live 
on board till he could find an opportunity to 
reach his place of destination. 

There was a coaster in the harbor bound to 
Portland, but it was some days before she 
would sail. James might have employed this 
delay in study, and was much inclined to do 
thus, but felt that money was now the most 
essential thing, and hired with the stevedore 
who was to discharge the brig. 

“T’ll risk you, Jim,” said Macgregor; 
‘* you’ve got your eye-teeth cut.” 

Persons of a passionate temperament often 
lack judgment; but James, except when actu- 
ally enraged, always took hold of things by 
the right end, and never acted without reflec- 
tion. 

The brig being discharged before the coaster 
was ready, James went to the captain of her, 
and offered to help load and find himself for 
his passage, as he could live on board the brig. 
To this the captain, who was anxious to get 
away, agreed. 

Upon arriving at Portland, he found, at 
Long Wharf, the sloop Jane, Captain Chase, 
bound for Brunswick; and as he was not to 
sail till the next afternoon (Saturday), James 
returned to the coaster, and helped discharge 
for his board. The captain of the brig paid 
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him eight dollars, the stevedore five; his pas- 

sage in the sloop was fifty cents; and thus, 

when landed at Brunswick, he was twelve dol- 

lars and a half better off than when he left 
Scotland. In addition to this, he had studied 

a good deal on the passage, in his forenoon 

watch below, while his shipmates slept, mend- 

ed their clothes, or played cards. 

This was the identical vessel in connection 
with which Morton figured so largely many 
years after, and familiar to the readers of the 
previous stories. The sloop was crowded 
with Brunswick people returning from Port- 
land, and who inhabited the heads of the bays 
and the points that skirt the town seaward. 
They were neighbors, and many of them rel- 
atives. The most of them, though owning 
farms, were also ship-builders and owners; 
others carpenters, who worked by the day in 
the ship-yards. It was late in the year. Somg 
had been finishing new vessels at Portland, 
as it was necessary to launch and get them 
out of the bays before they froze up. Some 
had been there to purchase tools, others to 
obtain winter supplies. 

Captain Chase, who was loaded ‘‘ scuppers 
to” with freight for traders in Brunswick, 
many of whom were on board, and, moreover, 
delighted with so large a complement of pas- 
sengers, placed some spirit on the cabin table, 
which soon produced its effect in stimulating 
conversation. It was, ‘‘ Where is this vessel!” 
and “‘ Where is that vessel?” ‘‘ How much 
did she make on the last voyage?” ‘‘ Where 
do you calculate to cut timber this winter?” 
From discussing vessels, they passed to the 
state of the crops, and West India freights, 
and the price of lumber. 

James, amid this clamor of tongues, re- 
mained silent,no one speaking to or appar- 
ently noticing him, and a prey to that peculiar 
melancholy that oppresses one upon finding 
himself solitary among a party enjoying them- 
selves. Having learned, from his friend the 
mate of the brig, that many of the inhabitants 
of the place were of Scotch or Irish descent, 
he began to scan the features and note the, 
language of the passengers, in order, by ‘seek- 
ing for national characteristics, to divert his 
thoughts, and prevent them from dwelling 
upon his own forlorn condition. 

While thus occupied, he came to the conclu- 
sion that a thick-set, quick-spoken person, 
somewhat past middle life, was certainly of 
foreign extraction, though whether Scotch or 
Irish he was puzzled to tell; and also noticed 
that this individual regarded him, from time 
to time, with evident interest and curiosity. 








Tired of solitude, and resolved to test the cor- 
rectness of his opinion, he addressed a ques- 
tion to him in broad Scotch. The man start- 
ed, and looking him full in the face, said, — 

‘¢ Then you’re from the old country?” 

“cc Ay.” 

** Scotch?” 

“cc Ay.” 

‘¢ Then you’re a Protestant, most like?” 

‘* Ay, I’m all that.” 

‘* How long since you landed?” 

‘* About ten days.” 

‘* But you’re not alone?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied James, — dropping the 
Scotch. 

** You'll be looking for work on a farm or in 
the woods?” 

‘*No, sir. I heard there was a college here, 
and am going to enter it; that is, if they'll let 


me.” 


‘You look like a man that’s been out in the 
weather, and not a bit as though you’d been 
shut up stewing over books.” 

‘¢T was brought up to work, and I worked 
my passage coming across.” 

‘¢ Well, give us your hand; I like you. 
You’re as strapping a young fellow as I’ve 
seen this many a day. My people came over 
from the old country. What may I call your 
name?” 

‘* Macgregor.” 

‘My name is Lewis Simpson. I don’t pre- 
tend to a great deal of religion; but I’m a 
thorough-going Protestant. I use them well 
that use me well. I always keep good line 
fence, and give good weight and measure.” 

We may add to this, that Uncle Lewe, as 
he was frequently called, was a person of 
strong feelings, and would make any sacrifice 
for one he liked. All men have their imper- 
fections, and Uncle Lewe, like the Macgreg- 
ors, was troubled with a temper easily roused, 
and it as quickly subsided. But he had a no- 
ble spirit of his own, was honest, hospitable 
to the greatest extent, generous, and kind to 
the poor or any one in distress. 

A person in his vicinity came to him in the 
spring for potatoes. The boys went down 
cellar with him to measure them. Uncle 
Lewe, knowing the man bore a suspicious 
character, looked into the window, and saw 
him take a piece of pork from a barrel and 
put it in his bag. When the man came out 
he fell upon him, and, had not the boys inter- 
fered, might have finished him. The thief 
fied for his life, while Uncle Lewe, after pa- 
cing the floor till his passion cooled, said to 
his son, — 
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‘Take the horse and carry the potatoes to 
that miserable devil, and let him have the 
pork too, for I s’pose he’s starving.” 

Now, Uncle Lewe had taken a liking to 
James; so, after introducing him to a large 
number of the passengers, — Dunlaps, Skoll- 
fields, Merrimans, Givens,— who, he told 
him, ‘‘ were all tarred with the same stick,” — 
all Scotch-Irish by descent, said, — 

‘* My lad, you’re all alone in a strange land; 
don’t know the way to the falls (village) where 
you want to go; don’t know a soul when you 
get there; and perhaps you haven’t got more 
cash than you know what todo with. You 
see I’m a rough-barked, plain-spoken old fel- 
low. Go home with me,—one of the boys 
will be at the wharf, with the oxen, to take 
over some iron I’ve got aboard, and we'll put 
your things right in, — and stop with us over 
Sunday. Now you needn’t make any excuses : 
if I didn’t want you I shouldn’t ask you; you 
may be sure of that.” 

James accepted the invitation as frankly as 
it was offered, and they walked around the 
head of the bay to Mare Point, where his en- 
tertainer lived, which is about seven miles in 
length, the farm being situated near the junc- 
tion of the point with the main land. 

When they reached Uncle Lewe’s hospitable 
threshold, James found the supper table in the 
floor, and a large family of sons and daugh- 
ters at all the different stages of growth, and 
in robust health. 

There was a roaring fire in the huge fire- 
place; guns were hung on brackets and set up 
in the corners; and there was meat enough 
on the table to have lasted a Highland family 
amonth. James could not but contrast these 
evidences of thrift with the cot of a Highland 
tenant, built of mud and stones, but one win- 
dow, and some holes filled with turf, a mud 
floor, peat fire, a hole in the roof for the es- 
cape of smoke, and rent to pay atthat. He 
began to feel that the country had not been 
misrepresented to him by the mate. 

There was a spirit of hospitality pervading 
the household, and all connected with it, that 
seemed a matter of course. 

“‘ Lord bless you, Mr. Macgregor,” said Un- 
cle Lewe, ‘‘ don’t talk about giving trouble 
and all that sort of thing; there’s so many of 
us, one more don’t make any sort of differ- 
ence.” F 

In half an hour he felt as much at home as 
though he had always lived there. 

In addition to this, everything was on such 
a magnificent scale, and in perfect keeping. 
If the fireplace was large, there were hemlock 
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logs three feet in diameter to fill it with a per- 
fect volcano of flame; the biscuit were piled 
on the table by the peck; the pork and the 
beef were cut in thick slices; the sugar was 
in a large bowl, the milk in a big pitcher; and 
the whole thing was plethoric, and rounded 
up to the proportions of a noble hospitality. 
The very house dog was fat. Nothing about 
the premises was nipping or angular, and 
James soon found his host was one who used 
no words for effect, but said just what he 
meant, and that he could take no surer method 
to gratify him than by making himself per- 
fectly at home, and putting his hospitality to 
the severest proof; therefore, on Monday 
morning, he accepted at once the offer of a 
horse to ride to the college, and present him- 
self for examination. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
JAMES IN COLLEGE. 


James beheld, on approaching the place 
to which he had been directed, only a single 
brick building, of three stories, devoid of or- 
nament and well nigh surrounded by a forest 
of large pines. There were but five or six 
houses, near one of which was a tavern, kept 
by one Nichols, and another that, recently 
erected for the president, stood in a small 
space cleared of trees to serve for the college- 
yard. Previous to the erection of this house 
he had lived in the college with the students, 
and for lack of a bell summoned them to 
prayers by thumping on the floor with his 
cane. It was the day of small things. There 
were but two instructors —the president in 
natural philosophy and mathematics, Profes- 
sor Abbot in the languages. The chapel was 
in the third story, the recitations were held in 
the students’ rooms alternately, and a small 
room served for the library. The philosophi- 
cal apparatus did not require much room, see- 
ing that it consisted of a surveyor’s compass 
and chain, and a sextant presented to the pres- 
ident by one of his former parishioners (a sea 
captain) at Beverly. 

James had visited the college buildings in 
Glasgow, and as he looked upon these hum- 
ble beginnings, and knew by the description 
given him it was the college, he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ This is just the place and just the 
country and people for a poor bairn like me. 
There'll be no dukes or lords or ‘ gran fowk’ 
to look at me out of the corners of their eyes, 
as though I were a brack (badger), for the 
most of them have seen hardship themselves.” 

James presented to the president his letter 
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of introduction from Mr. Stewart, who took 
occasion to give some slight sketch of the dif- 
ficulties with which he had been compelled to 
struggle, his ancestry, and peculiarity of tem- 
perament. The contents of the letter excited 
the greatest interest in the mind of the pres- 
ident in respect to James, and being thus made 
aware of his ancestry and early associations, 
he was the better prepared to deal with any 
discrepancies of character, and not to expect 
a religious experience similar to that of a 
youth trained from childhood in the precepts 
of religion and fed upon the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism. 

Uncle Lewe had told James that the presi- 
dent ‘‘had a heart as big as an ox, and was 
mighty free with anybody that had Scotch 
blood in his veins; for though he was born 
among the Scotch-Irish in Derry, N. H., his 
parents were born in Scotland.” 

When he had read the letter, the worthy 
president greeted James with a warmth that 
fully bore out Uncle Lewe’s assertion, and in- * 
formed him that the term was nearly closed, 
when ,there would be a vacation of eight 
weeks; that he might be examined and enter 
the class at the commencement of the spring 
term, and if deficient in any study, he could 
bring it up during the long vacation. 

‘* But,” said James, ‘‘ I may not have studied 
the same text-books with the class.” 

‘“‘That will make no difference: you may 
have read as much Latin and Greek as is 
equivalent to the amount required by our 
rules; and so, in regard to mathematics, you 
can be examined as to the amount of your 
«knowledge: if that is sufficient, we shall not, 
in the circumstances under which you come 
to us, insist upon nice distinctions.” Indeed, 
it is probable the good man would have gone 
much farther in respect to smoothing difficul- 
ties when the candidate was a Scotchman and 
a member of the kirk of Scotland. 

James, being examined, was found fitted to 
enter the Sophomore class. The president 
would have James to dine with him, for he 
wanted to ask him any number of questions 
in respect to Scotland; and the boy felt so 
much at home that he told the president all 
his history, and that he intended to hire a 
room in some cheap locality and board him- 
self, living in the same manner as he’had been 
wont to at home, till he ascertained what his 
father could do for him, and what opportuni- 
ties there were for earning as he went along. 

The president proposed to obtain a school 
for him during the vacation; but James re- 





plied that he hardly cared to teach till he was 
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better acquainted with the manners of the 
people, and, moreover, wanted to make him- 
self familiar with the studies of the present 
term which the class he was about to enter 
had been over. 

His host then told him he would probably 
not find what he was in quest of in the vicin- 
ity of the college; but if he did not care for the 
long walk, there was a Mrs. Young, a widow 
woman of excellent reputation, who lived near 
the mills, and often boarded persons of good 
character who worked in them; that she was 
poor, and had seen a great deal of trouble, 
but bore up under it all with a most cheerful 
Christian spirit, and concluded by giving him 
a note of introduction. 

There was not a particle of meanness in the 
disposition of James; he would not have re- 
ceived a dollar in charity, but his circumstan- 
ces compelled the strictest economy and the 
closest calculation; and one motive that led 
him to emigrate was to escape the well-meant 
*kindness of Mr. Stewart, who wished to place 
him on a charitable foundation — a thing the 
Macgregor spirit could not brook. 

James soon found the abode of Mrs. Young. 
It was a house of one story, but large on the 
ground, and stood near the bank of the river, 
with no out-buildings except a shed for wood. 
There was about an acre of land pertaining to 
it, the greater portion of which lay on the 
bank that sloped to the water, all save a little 
garden patch lying common; while the cease- 
less din of mill-saws, and enormous piles of 
boards, shingles, and clapboards, denoted the 
principal occupation of the inhabitants. 

Mrs. Young showed him two rooms very 
well furnished for the times, remarking that 
these ‘‘ were all she had.” 

‘*Indeed, my good woman,” said James, 
‘*these rooms are entirely beyond my means. 
Have you no other room? I care not how 
small or poor it is, or how poorly furnished, 
if it only has a fireplace at which I can boil a 
pot.” 

**T have only one room more that has a fire- 
place, and it is an ofen room.” 

‘* What is that — ofen ? Has it no door?” 

‘* We,” said Mrs. Young, ‘ call a room not 
finished an open room.” ' 

She took him to a small room on the back 
side of the house, having only a single floor, 
and not plastered oreven “ lathed;” but there 
was a fireplace, an iron bar built into the 
chimney to hang a pot on, iron dogs in the 
fireplace, and a pair of rusty shovel and tongs. 
It was full of miscellaneous articles; the sin- 
gle window was festooned with cobwebs, the 
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chimney, laid in clay mortar, stood exposed, 
and bundles of herbs and cast-off clothing 
were hung on the walls. 

‘¢T think this room will be just what I want. 
But have you a bedstead?” 

‘*You see, Mr. Macgregor, I had a nephew 
come to me last fall, and Iwas full. He 
said, ‘Aunt, you must take me if I have to 
sleep in the ash-hole. I can get my meals at 
John Berry’s till you have room at the table.’ 
I bought a tick, and filled it with straw, and 
he went to the mill, got four jice (joist) and 
nailed them together for a bedstead. It is up 
garret; you can have that.” 

‘Did he sleep soundly on it?” 

**T guess he did; I had hard work to get 
him up to breakfast.” 

‘*T'll take that; it compares perfectly with 
the room, and likewise with my means.” 

**T can borrow a table of my daughter; and 
there’s three old flag-bottomed chairs that I 
tucked up garret to get out of sight, but they 
look as well as the rest.” 

‘* And what will you ask me to keep the 
room in order?” 

“T should be ashamed to ask anything for 
such a place; but it is worth: something to 
take care of the room. [I'll let you have it for 
two shillings a week, and I’ll do your washing 
and mending.” 

‘When can I come?” 

‘¢ To-morrow morning, by ten o’clock.” 

When James returned he could scarcely rec- 
ognize the room. Mrs. Young had washed 
the window and put a curtain to it; by some 
means or other she had procured part of a sail 
that once belonged to a scow, and spread it 
over the floor, thus covering the knot-holes 
and joints of the boards, and with it concealed 
the rough bricks and clay mortar of the chim- 
ney, blacked the rusty iron dogs (andirons), 
and scoured the shovel and tongs. The bed- 
clothes were good, perfectly clean, and so dis- 
posed as to conceal the bedstead. She had 
also purchased a small looking-glass, covered 
the table with a handsome cloth of her own 
weaving, and made a cheerful fire, which of 
itself imparted an entirely new and home-like 
aspect to the room. 

James expressed his astonishment and de- 
light in such strong terms that Mrs. Young, 
much gratified, invited him to dine with her. 
Accepting the invitation, he, at the conclu- 
sion of the repast, asked his hostess where she 
procured her milk, wood, and provisions. 

She replied that her wood she got at the 
mills for nothing — slabs and __butt-chips; 
shavings from the shingle weavers; her milk 
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of a neighbor; and other things of the coun- 
try people and at the grocery. 

‘* Do they give away the slabs, Mrs. Young?” 

‘*Yes, indeed; they are glad to; they fling 
em out of the tail of the mill to get rid of ’em; 
if they didn’t they would have no room around 
the mill; the slabs would drive’em out. It 
is a nice chance to get slabs now, because 
they are sawing hard-wood logs for vessels’ 
planks.” 

James bought some oats, and had them 
ground at the mill; potatoes, some herrings; 
made a board to bake a cake on before the 
fire; bought milk and butter, and lived in the 
same simple manner to which he had been 
accustomed at home; went into the recitations 
of the class as a spectator, since the term was 
to close in a few days; became acquainted 
with some of his future classmates; and began 
to read the Latin and Greek the class had 
gone over during the term, in order to be pre- 
pared for examination at the close of the year. 

He now imagined he could live better, and 
at the same time more economically, than he 
was then doing, and thought the vacation was 
just the time in which to attend to the matter. 
As he walked down to the mills revolving the 
subject in his mind with an anxiety propor- 
tionate to its importance, he observed a boy 
loading shingles on a cart, thought the work 
was rather too much for him, and recollected 
he had seen him employed thus for several 
days. 

' “My boy,” said James, ‘‘ where are you 
hauling those shingles to?” 

‘* Ain’t haulin’’em nowhere, mister; on’y 
startin’ °em up on ter the flat ter get em out 
of the way, cause the vessel can’t take ’em yet 
a while.” 

‘‘Where do you live, and what is your 
name?” 

‘*Wal, I stay down to Maquoit, and my 
name’s Woodside. I don’t call it livin’ ter 
have ter handle these green shingles, and pile 
’em up two or three tier high.” 

‘¢Do you know of anybody in your vicinity 
who has a cow to sell?” 

‘“Yes, Mr. Mumford (Mountfort) has got 
one.” 

‘*Ts she a good cow?” 

“Yes, but she’s tarnal breachy. I know, 
*cause I helped him hay, and I milked her.” 

‘‘What do you mean by breachy?” 

‘““Won’t stop in the pasture; jumps like 
Cesar. I heard him tell Uncle Ben he'd sell 
her for ten dollars before he’d be plagued with 
her another summer.” 

‘¢ Who has any hay to sell?” 
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‘**Reckon father could spare some; he sold 
a ton t’other day for seven dollars.” 

‘*Tf I will help you load shingles, will you 
haul some slabs up to Mrs. Young’s for me?” 

‘*Yes; glad of the chance to change works 
with yer.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ICE BROKEN. 


‘* Mrs. Younc,” said James, ‘“‘ how do you 
manage to get your slab-wood brought to the 
door and cut up?” 

‘*T have to hire it done.” 

‘¢ Will you make and bake my bread for me, 
if I’ll cut your winter’s wood and put it in the 
shed?” 

‘Indeed, I’ll be very glad to; and if you'll 
get some Indian meal, a little pork, and some 
beans, I’ll bake you a pot of beans and a hot 
loaf every Saturday night for your Sunday 
dinner.” 

By changing work with the boy, James soon 
had slabs enough hauled to the door to sup- 
ply his own fire and that of Mrs. Young. A 
few days after, he asked her where people who 
kept cows in that neighborhood pastured 
them. She informed him that they let them 
run on the town common, and in the openings 
of the woods there were large places burnt 
over, where there was food enough. 
breachy cow, thought James, is as good as 
any if she is to run on the common, and such 
a one can be bought at a less price, and a cow 
would give me nearly all my living. 

‘““Mrs. Young,” said he, ‘‘ would you dress 
the butter if I should buy a cow, and take 
your pay in butter? and you could have the 
buttermilk in welcome to mix up your bread.” 

‘‘Try me, and see.” 

‘Would you not, when you have boarders, 
as soon buy milk and butter of me as of Wil- 
liams, or at the store? You would get better 
weight and measure.” 

‘“* Certainly I would.” 

Mountfort asked twelve dollars for his cow, 
and James offered him eight. After talking 
a while, he fell to ten, and at last concluded tc 
take nine, if James came after her. Woodside 
asked eight for his hay. James offered five, 
and at length six; and Woodside took it, say- 
ing he had sold for seven, but had to take 
store pay. 

Resolved to have a warm place for his cow, 
James dug into the side of the bank, thus 
forming three sides; then, following his High- 
land instincts, he waited for a rain-storm, — 
for the ground was slightly frozen, — and 
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built up the front wall sf stones and clay, and 
made the roof of slabs. ‘‘The creature has 
a better house than many an honest man in 
the Hielands,” said James, when he had fin- 
ished his work. After a month’s experiment, 
he found it did not cost him fifty cents a week 
to live, besides his room rent. His cow-house 
cost him but twenty-five cents in money, the 
price of boards for the door. 

Upon the next lot stood a large shed used 
for the storing of clear and seasoned lumber, 
but then empty, and Mrs. Young obtained 
permission for him to put his hay there. He 
now found that he was not seriously diminish- 
ing his finances, and therefore, with a free 
spirit, gave himself up to reading and study. 
In the course of a month, he began to feel the 
want of that exercise in the open air to which 
he had all his life been used, and wished he 
could find some work that would afford him 
both exercise and remuneration, but could 
think of none that would not interfere with 
his studies. 

The opportunity, however, soon presented 
itself. The house occupied by the president 
was the property of the college, and wishing 
to possess some land in his own right, he 
bought a piece of one Stanwood, on which 
was a house, and forest-land adjoining it: the 
lot extending a mile in one direction through 
this forest, he resolved to make a road, in 
order that the land might be accessible, and 
hired James, with others, to fell the trees, fre- 
quently going himself, and permitted him to 
work by the hour; thus he obtained all the 
exercise he needed, was paid for it, and when 
the cow calved in the spring, and the calf 
was sold, and the milk, he found himself the 
recipient of a trifling income. 

When the spring term commenced, James 
was ahead of his class, so that for the first 
half of the term the lessons in the languages 
were to him reviews, and he immediately took 
ahigh rank. He was treated with the great- 
est kindness by his fellow-students, who often 
invited him to their rooms; but he always 
managed to excuse himself in some way, as 
he did not wish any of them to call on him at 
Mrs. Young’s, and see in what manner he 
dived. Thus he went along enjoying the re- 
spect of all, but entering into intimate rela- 
tions with none, while his heart at the same 
time longed for the companionship of some 
of his mates. A part of the class thought 


him proud and reserved, but some of them 
guessed the true reason of his reserve. 

One day he saw a man making Virginia 
fence with slabs; he took the hint, and when 
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the spring opened, procured slabs from the 
mills, and fenced in Mrs. Young’s land that 
lay common, and spread over it a heap of 
ashes that had been ten years accumulating 
in the rear of the house; made the garden, 
putting on the dressing afforded by the cow; 
and, as the result, cut almost hay enough to 
winter her, and more vegetables than himself 
and Mrs. Young could consume. The presi- 
dent, who took careful note of all his proceed- 
ings, said to him, after the success of this 
latter enterprise, ‘‘ Macgregor, I shall be com- 
pelled to believe in the doctrines of metemp- 
sychosis.” 

‘¢ Why so, sir?” i 

‘¢ Because your soul must have once inhab- 
ited the body of a Yankee.” 

‘© We have a proverb at home, ‘ need maks 
aman o’ craft.’ I never knew I had so much 
of calculation in me, till with small means I 
set out for an education; but I trow it maun 
e’en be owre shoon, owre boots, wi’me. Now, 
it’s do or die.” 

If James had but few companions or inti- 
mates in college, he had plenty out of it, 
since he soon made the acquaintance of all 
the Scotch-Irish in the neighborhood, and 
even to a greater distance. Among his class- 
mates he was polite, pleasant, and reserved; 
but when he got among the Simpsons, Giv- 
enses, and Skollfields, and others, he was an 
entirely different being; all reserve was 
thrown off; the frost melted; he told them: 
stories of the Highlands, and they were not 
one whit behind in relating Indian tales and 
fights, in which they or their ancestors had 
taken part. 

There were two of his classmates, George 
Rollins and Frank Bradford, who had con- 
ceived a great liking for James, and cherished 
the highest opinion of his abilities, not mere- 
ly as a recitation scholar, but by listening to 
him in the prayer meetings of the village 
church, where James laid aside his diffidence, 
and manifested an originality of thought, fer- 
vor and wealth of language, in most refresh- 
ing contrast with the other exercises of the 
occasion; while James, on his part, felt an 
equal regard for them. Thus they went along 
from week to week, looking at one another, 
sometimes taking a walk together, and all the 
time longing for a more intimate acquaint- 
ance. : 

‘‘Frank,” said George, ‘‘ this Highland lad- 
die of ours is a splendid fellow; he well nigh 
took me off my feet last night at meeting. I 
do wish he would like us as well as we like 
him.” 
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“He does like us just as much as we like 
him. I can see it in his face, and by the way 
he grips my hand; but they say he is poor, 
and lives in a poor place down by the cove, 
and thinks, I suppose, if he makes free with 
us, and goes to our rooms, we will call on 
him, and he don’t want us to see how he 
lives.” : 

** Let us call on him.” 

**T don’t like to call on a fellow that won’t 
go to my room, when I’ve asked him a hun- 
dred times, almost coaxed him, and who has 
never returned the compliment.” 2 

**I don’t care; I must know that boy; I 
can’t live so any longer. I believe he would 
take it kindly, and I am going this very 
night.” 

‘*If you go I'll go too; we'll call him to the 
door, and if he seems not to like it, we’ll ask 
him to take a walk over to Topsham, and then 
give him up.” 

About half past seven that evening, Mrs. 
Young informed James that two students 
wished to see him at the door. James blushed 
and seemed very much distressed. Guessing 
the reason, she said, — 


““Take them into my best room, Mr. Mac- 


gregor.” 
Very much relieved, James received his vis- 
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itors, and invited them to come in and spend 
the evening in so cordial a manner, that they 
complied at once, without any reference to the 
walk to Topsham. James, though somewhat 
confused at first, soon recovered his compo- 
sure, threw off all restraint, and they passed 
a most pleasant evening. Rollins asked him, 
in the course of the evening, why he never 
engaged with the rest in kicking football, 
wrestling, and other games; upon which James 
told them frankly that he was obliged to occu- 
py his spare time, except an occasional walk 
with them, in labor of one kind or another. 

Youthful attachments are always fervent, 
and so intimate had they become in three 
hours, that James accompanied them on their 
way to college, till they came to the swamp 
at the foot of the hill, where they sat down 
on the top of a great rock, as large as an ordi- 
nary country school-house, that lay about 
where the sidewalk in front of Captain Robert 
Skollfield’s house now runs, and talked and 
talked till a late hour. 

‘*Come, Mac,” said Rollins, ‘‘ go and stay 
with us to-night; we’ve got a lounge in our 
room, and we’ll get the morning lesson to- 
gether.” 

“* My landlady will sit up fos me.” 

“Go and tell her; we'll go with you.” 
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James did so, and engaged Mrs. Young to 
milk the cow for him in the morning, and took 
breakfast. with Frank and George at their 
boarding-place. Thus was the ice broken, 
the friendship cemented, and the yearnings 
of all parties satisfied. 

Allan Macgregor, the year James left home, 
had joined Hugh Anderson, who was well to 
do, in the manufacture of kelp ash. The 
article rose on their hands, they made a very 
handsome thing off it, and Allan remitted to 
his son twenty pounds; upon which James 
took a reom in college, gave up cooking for 
himself, und boarded with Mrs. Young. A 
debating society, that afterwards ripened into 
the Peucinian, was now formed, in which 
James was much interested, as the badge was 
similar to that of the clan Macgregor. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE OLD SPIRIT BREAKS LOOSE. 


JAMES now permitted Mrs. Young to have 
the milk of the cow for his board, while he 
furnished the hay and cut the wood as before; 
indeed, about all the hay was cut on her land; 
while he took care of the garden, and per- 
formed all the duties of a son to this excellent 
woman, to whom he had become strongly 
attached. 

He now joined in the sports and athletic 
games of college, and proved himself far 
superior, in this respect, to all the rest. In 
addition to his skill with the broadsword, to 
the use of which he had been trained from 
infancy, he was equally skilful with the 
cudgel. All these accomplishments became 
known as his circumstances improved and 
his reserve wore off; and he was now the most 
popular fellow in college. 

Happy in the affection of Frank and George, 
the esteem of his classmates and instructors, 
James flattered himself that the savage temper 
of his race was completely crushed. But one 
evening he engaged in a discussion with Rol- 
lins respecting the comparative merits of 
the Highlanders, Lowlanders, and English, as 
soldiers, in the course of which Rollins averred 
that with all their bravery, the Highlanders 
were in the end always worsted, and could 
never make any permanent conquest, or ac- 
quire territory outside of their own barren 
hills. James became enraged, and flung his 
bosom friend into the fireplace with such force 
as to completely stun him, and cut his head 
severely on the edge of the andiron. 

When Rollins recovered his senses he found 
himself on the bed, James hanging over him, 
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his tears drenching his face, while he cried, — 
‘“‘Dinna die, dear George, dinna die; ohon! 
ohon!” 

Where there was so much affection on both 
sides, and sorrow on the part of the aggres- 
sor, reconciliation was not difficult; and they 
became closer friends than ever. Frank Brad- 
ford was sworn to secrecy, and the affair never 
got abroad. It was, however, a sad revela- 
tion to James, showing him that the snake, 
if scotched, was far from dead. 

Nothing of the kind occurred for a long 
time, and James began to hope the victory 
was gained. The Peucinian society was 
formed; he took an active part in the debates 
that were held in the students’ rooms, and 
though sometimes much excited, never ex- 
ceeded the bounds of decorum. It was cus- 
tomary, in order to give variety to the meet- 
ings, for one of the members to read a dis- 
sertation advocating some view or principle; 
after which it was discussed in debate by the 
society. One evening the subject chosen was 
the character of the Duke of Cumberland, 
both as a general and a man, of which the 
writer took a most favorable view, extolling 
him highly, and dilating upon the disastrous 
consequences that would have resulted, both 
in regard to Christianity and the progress of 
the race, had the Highlanders triumphéd at 
Culloden, and a Stuart mounted the throne. 

James, with the greatest difficulty, managed 
to restrain himself till the reader closed, when, 
leaping to his feet, he uttered a most furious 
invective against the Duke in English-Gelic 
and the broadest Scotch, styling him a butch- 
er, recounting his cruelties after the battle of 
Culloden; and then abused, in the most out- 
rageous manner, the author of the disserta- 
tion, calling him, in English, an unhanged 
blackguard for extolling so great a villain, 
and applying to him all those opprobrious 
epithets in which the Scotch dialect abounds. 

The president of the society, after in vain 
calling him to order, requested him to relieve 
them of his presence; but the Macgregor 
spirit was now roused beyond all control. He 
grappled that dignitary, and shook him asa 
terrier would a rat.. This was the signal for 
the whole body to attack and endeavor to 
force him from the room. James flung them 
right and left, till, getting hold of a broom, 
he broke the brush from it, and taking the 
rest by the middle, dealt his blows with such 
science and force, that his opponents. were 
glad to escape from the room, and even the 
building, the greater part of them with broken 
heads, and the remainder effectually fright- 
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ened, and followed down stairs by the re- 


vengeful Gael, who was now in a frame to 
have shed blood in earnest. 

When he reached the threshold, not a stu- 
dent was to be seen, though the sound of 
flying feet. was to be heard in the distance. 
As he stood in the stillness of the summer 
night, beneath the calm light of stars, alone, 
and the cool breeze fanned his burning brow, 
the waves of passion began to subside, and 
reason to resume her sway. He stood a few 
moments silent, then, clasping his hands, 
groaned aloud, exclaiming, — 

‘* Again have I given way to my accursed 
temper, and this time past all redemption.” 

Flinging himself upon the grass, he rolled 
in anguish, and then, without again entering 
the college, hurried from the spot. 

One of the fugitives made his way to the 
president’s study, and gave him a most exag- 
gerated account of the affair. The president, 
well knowing the temper of the race from 
which James descended, and already put on 
his guard by the letter from Mr. Stewart, was 
not so much surprised as he might otherwise 
have been. Upon reaching the building, he 
went directly to James’s room, found the door 
unfastened, and the occupant absent. After 
this, he assembled the students, and heard 
their version of the affair. The greater por- 
tion of them united in requesting his expul- 
sion from college, averring that they could 
not feel secure in the society of a person of 
such great physical strength and outrageous 
temper. George Rollins then rose, his head 
bloody and bound with a handkerchief. As 
soon as he began to speak in favor of over- 
looking the offence of James, on condition 
that he apologized, he was greeted with 
hisses. 

‘* Gentlemen,” said George, pointing to 
his bleeding scalp, ‘‘James Macgregor has 
pounded my head to a jelly; and if, while 
suffering under these injuries, I am disposed 
to speak in his behalf, it certainly becomes 
you to hear me.” 

This was received with cheers, and he was 
told to go on. He then proceeded to give a 
brief history of the influences to which his 
friend had been subjected in childhood and 
youth; the efforts he had made to subdue 
this violent disposition‘that he was born into 
the world with. Until that night he had been 
able to abstain from all manifestations of it; 
had become the most popular fellow in col- 
lege, and was now, doubtless, suffering the 
agony of one on the rack. Bradford, also, 
then spoke much in the same strain. The 
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tide of feeling evidently began to turn, and 
many retracted their previous ngorcna-ne and 
expressions. 

The president then said, ‘“‘ Young’ qua 
men, it has been well observed by a member 
of the class, that it is extremely ungenerous 
to refuse forgiveness to a first offence; and I 
think I can place this matter before you in 
such a light that you will not refuse to cheer- 
fully accord it. This young man belongs to 
one of the most fearless and vindictive of the 
Highland clans; made thus, to a great extent, 
by unheard-of cruelties and persecutions. 
His grandfather fought in the battle.of Cul- 
loden, where two of his sons were’ slain.’ He 
witnessed the cruelties infijcted by the Duke 
of Cumberland upon his countrymen “and 
friends; was hunted by the soldiery among 
the hills, bearing with him the father of this 
young man, then a child. Reflect that from 
his earliest years this youth was taught by his 
grandfather and father to look upon the Duke 
of Cumberland as a monster in human form, 
and that, too, while’ ignorant of ‘the precepts 
of religion, and destitute of secular knowl- 
edge, not having seen a book’at an agé when 
you were fitting for college; and estimate, if 
you can, what must have been the:effect of 
such a laudation of that personage acting 
upon his prejudices and peculiar and passion- 
ate temperament. Knowing, as Ido, the 
Highland temper, I am not surprised’that it 
produced a temporary madness. I think you 
will agree with me, that although his conduct 
was outrageous, it is a peculiar case, and one 
that admits of great palliation.” » 

The conversation of the president produced 
the desired effect, and he invited the students 
to meet him and Macgregor at his house the 
next evening. Some few were unwilling to 
fall in with the general opinion, but they 
made no opposition, believing that Macgregor 
would leave rather than make any conces- 
sion. 

The president was very much troubled, he 
being deeply interested in James; and it was 
likewise the first difficulty that had disturbéd 
the harmony of his administration. Calling 
Rollins to him, he said, — 

‘“‘T have understood from Macgregor that 
you are his ang intimate friend.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Find him if you can to-night, and) jt 
him to my study. I shall be there till eleven 
o’clock. If you cannot find him by that time, 
ask a persuade him to come in the morn- 
ing.” 

Rollins went to Macgregor’s room, then to 
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Mrs. Young’s, but did not find him. It was a 
pleasant night in the latter part of summer. 
The moon just rising, he recollected that 
James was fond of walking in a part of the 
old twelve-rod road that then ran in the rear 
of the college, and through a dense growth of 
very large pines. Hastening hither, he saw 
him pacing back and forth in the road, and 
approaching, extended his hand. 

‘* George,” said James, ‘‘ how can you give 

* your hand to one who has abused your friend- 
ship as I have?” 

‘* Never mind that; what is done can’t be 
helped. I am no fair-weather friend. Come, 
sit down on this windfall, and let us talk it 
over.” . 

Rollins then informed James of what had 
been done, and that the president wished to 
see him directly. 

‘*T should,” said James, ‘‘ have left the room 
when I saw the scope of that villanous disser- 
tation. But I remained, and became so ex- 
cited that for a few moments I was nearly 
frantic. You may well think I bitterly regret 
what I have done; but I can neither face the 
president nor make apology to the students. 
I had rather leave town. I shall never be able 
to control my temper, or be fit to live in soci- 
ety. I will go back, catch herrings and raise 
oats in the Highlands; it is all I am fitted 
for. I don’t wish to be seen around college, 
and must trust to your friendship to pack up 
my things and send them to the sloop.” 

Rollins forbore to combat this resolve, but 
contented himself with trying to prevail upon 
him to call on the president. It seemed fora 
long time a hopeless task, and he was on the 
verge of relinquishing the attempt in despair, 
when another mode of operation presented 
itself. 

‘*James,” he said, ‘‘ I know you are passion- 
ate, and when excited have the temper of a 
veritable fiend, and stick at nothing; but I 
never thought before that you would do a 
downright mean act in cool blood.” 

‘If you think I ever have done or would 
do a mean act, you surmise that which is 
false.” 

‘You came here a stranger; the president 
—noble man as he is—received you as a 
Scotchman, with open arms; his house has 
been your home; he has done all in his power 
to encourage and aid you. This night, when 
every student except myself and Frank were 
for expelling you neck and heels, — and not 
to blame either, — he pleaded your cause. His 
affection for you has not been diminished one 

hair by your recent act. He has requested 
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you to call on him. 


If you leave town with- 
out doing it, you will perform the meanest, 
most low-lived act I can conceive of, prove 
that the religion .you profess and make so 
much ado about is a transparent sham; and 
if you wish to finish me for saying it you can. 
I am not able to resist you.” 


“T'll go, George. I’ll punish myself. O, 
won’t I punish myself! ” and arm in arm they, 
with rapid steps, went on their way. As they 
neared the house, James asked his friend to 
goto his room and sit up for him; or if he 
was long absent, go to bed, as he should prob- 
ably leave before the prayer-bell rang, and 
wanted to bid him farewell. 

Rollins was possessed of that religion which 
consists in deeds, not in words; and after 
lighting the lamp, he bent the knee in prayer 
for his friend, and then made a desperate ef- 
fort to get the morning’s lesson; but his 
thoughts wandered so much that he gave it 
up, and going to his own room, said to his 
chum, who was just going to bed, — 

** Frank, read over the morning lesson with 
me; I’ve persuaded Jim to go see the presi- 
dent, and I can’t confine my thoughts, I’m so 
stirred up.” 

Eleven, twelve o’clock came, and James had 
not returned. Rollins drew favorable conclu- 
sions from the length of his stay, and was 
about to retire, when he heard the step of 
James upon the stairs, who, upon entering, 
flung himself into a chair with a deep sigh. 
There were traces of tears on his cheek, and 
he seemed completely exhausted. 

- “You look,” said George, “‘ like a person 
who has been through a fever.” 

‘“‘T have; half a dozen. What think you I 
have done?” 

** Done right, I trust.” 

‘*T have promised to meet the students at 
the president’s house to-morrow night, and 
apologize. But I don’t dread that so much; 
the worst was, making up my mind to do it. 
But I know it is my duty, and I will do it.” 

“‘ That is the noblest thing you ever did.” 

‘*T see and feel it is right; but it was a bit- 
ter cup; for my religion —if I have any —is 
of recent date; and I was trained from child- 
hood to consider it mean to submit to an 
injury, or confess a fault.” 

*¢ Are you going in to recitation?” 

‘*No; perhaps none of them would speak 
to me; it would be awkward. I'll keep out of 
the way till night, and not meet them again 
till I meet them at the president’s, and take a 
tramp in the woods, or down to Mare Point, 
to change the scene and quiet my nerves.” 
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When Rollins woke in the morning, James 
was gone. The meeting at the president’s 
passed off pleasantly. James made a full ac- 
knowledgment, that was cordially accepted. 
They partook of a collation together, and it 
proved to be, in respectto James, a whole- 
some, if bitter experience; for though the next 
winter he taught school, and ever after en- 
gaged in the debates of the society, his tem- 
per never mastered him again. His attach- 
ment to Rollins became stronger than ever; 
and they were called in college shovel and 
tongs. 

At the beginning of the senior year he re- 
ceived a larger remittance from home than 
before, upon the receipt of which he gave the 
cow to Mrs. Young, whose land and garden, 
with a little provender, now, in consequence 
of his care, produced sufficient to winter her. 

He would never tell any one, even Rollins, 
anything in relation to his interview with the 
president, save that he advised him to resolve 
less and pray more, and watch more carefully 
the first impulses of passion; and that he had 
found the advice profitable. 

Returning to his native country after grad- 
uating with honor, he found his family living 
in a stone cottage the duke had built on the 
place. His father, however, began to feel the 
effects of age, and needed his care; he there- 
fore remained at home, and pursued theologi- 
cal studies, under the direction of Mr. Stew- 
art, for three years; at the expiration of which 
time his old antagonist, Robert Campbell, 
married his eldest sister, and became a mem- 
ber of the family; assumed, with his father, 
the lease; thus enabling him to leave home, 
feeling that his father was provided with all 
the aid to till his land that he needed. 

The practical knowledge James Macgregor 
had acquired in obtaining an education, the 
severe conflicts with his own easily-besetting 
sin, rendered him a most efficient minister of 
the New Tostament; as did also his intimate 
acquaintance with the resolution, tact, and 
skill in adapting means to ends, possessed by 
the yeomanry of New England. Though not 
less devoted, he was infinitely more practical 
and useful than the majority of his brethren. 
It was not long after assuming the charge of 
a parish before he attended a meeting of cler- 
gymen, where all the addresses were pitched 
in the minor key, and the participants, in 
doleful measures, lamented the obduracy of 
the people, the little interest they took in the 
affairs of their souls, and that prayer, they 
had reason to fear, was greatly neglected. 

When the last speaker had concluded, James 
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burst upon the astonished assembly like a 
thunderbolt. : 

“It’s a sore time,” he shouted, “‘ when the 
mouse looks out o’ the meal barrel wi’ a tear 
in hereye. Souls! Men have bodies as well 
as souls; and it’s hard to be poor and honest. 
Prayer is good; but prayer won't fill an emp- 
ty stomach. It’s ill talking to a poor cotter 
about his soul and his prayers, when his rent 
is behindhand, his children starving, and he 
so desperate with cold and hunger between 
the present sorrow and the future dread, that 
he cares but little whether he goes to heaven 
or hell. 

‘‘T have seen how men live and labor be- 
yond the sea, and learned from it to devote a 
good part of my time and thought to benefiting 
the dodies of my people, teaching them to read 
and think for themselves, contriving work for 
them to do, better methods of tilling the land, 
to make a better use of the little they have; 
and thus dealt with, I believe they will have 
a heart to thank God, and the ear be more 
ready to hear the Word, when the hunger- 
pain is not gnawing at the heart-strings.” 

Thus did this fierce Macgregor, his fervid 
nature and burning passions, by a bitter ex- 
perience subdued, not crushed, chastened, but 
not emasculated, devote himself to both the 
temporal and spiritual interests of his people, 
till men lived in comfort, and paid their rent, 
on the same acres where for years they had 
lingered in a state of semi-starvation; and 
lads who had wandered barefoot and in rags 
all over the moors and hills, now catching 
herring, now getting a week’s work in harvest, 
and living from hand to mouth, became 
thrifty farmers or well-to-do mechanics. 





— Mammotu Cave. —The passages of - 
this great cavern are, in the aggregate, up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty miles in length, 
and it has two hundred and twenty-six known 
chambers. We are told that one sable guide, 
who has acted one quarter of a century ‘in 
that capacity, must have walked, during that 
time, over fifty thousand miles under ground. : 


— Tue Japanese after planting seeds 
protect them with sash frames covered with 
paper; these frames they set on stakes two or 
three inches from the ground. These paper 
frames protect the seeds from the drying effect 
of the wind and too strong light. They also 
keep the soil at an equable moisture. After 
the plants get out of their seed leaf the paper 
screens are removed. ad 
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SIX LESSONS IN WAX WORK. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


LESSON SIXTH. 


Yellow Water Lily. Emblem, Eloquence. 
Make the stem of very thick wire, covered with 
a medium shade of green wax. The large, 
peculiar-looking pistil should be moulded, in 
the shape of a flat button, out of yellow wax. 
It has a slight concavity in the centre; make 
this by pressing with the round head of your 
curling-pin; then, with a fine brush and light 
brown color, paint the fine converging stripes on 
the face of the pistil. For the stamens, take 
yellow wax, doubled, cut into strips, curl over, 
and arrange just below the pistil, in several 





El Espiritu Santo. 


layers; until it looks thick and natural. For 
the:petals, take a bright shade of yellow wax, 
three or four times doubled, as they have a 
very thick appearance. The petals are six in 
number, the three inner ones being larger and 
differently shaped from the others. Roll the 
petals thin at the edges, and curl them into 
proper shape. Rub the centre, near the base 
of each petal on the inside with a rich crim- 
son,.made of carmine and brown, on the out- 
side with a dark shade of green. Arrange 
the three largest petals around the pistil and 
stamens, then the three smaller ones, letting 
them occupy the spaces left by the preceding. 
It has no calyx. 

This is a very curious and handsome-look- 
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ing flower, and forms a very fine addition to 
a group of white water lilies. 

Mignonette. Emblem, Unconscious Beauty. 
Now, my dear pupil, this pretty, fragant blos- 
som is very tedious to make, and its formation 
very difficult to describe; but we cannot omit 
it from our lesson, for it can be successfully 
imitated, and is more admired than any other 
wax flower. 

Make the stem of fine wire neatly covered 
with light-green wax; mould a small top, 
something the shape of a caraway seed, out of 
a light shade of yellowish-green wax. This 
forms the head of the spike of flowers. Now 
take a very narrow strip of the same wax, 
about an inch in length, and cut into a fine 
fringe; roll this around the top of the wire, 
lowering it as you roll. Proceed in the same 
manner with another strip, about the same 
size, made of wax doubled. Next come the 
buds. Make them of white and green wax, 
cut in six small points; roll together and ar- 
range, five in number, under the last row of 
fringe. The half-blown blossoms are made 
of green, cut in six points, and a fine fringe 
of white wax rolled inside the green, taking 
care that the points expand at the top. Ar- 
range these in the spaces left by the buds. We 
now come to the full-blown blossoms, which 
are made exactly like the preceding, with the 
addition of a few fine threads in the middle — 
100-spool thread, waxed with yellow, not cov- 
ered like stems, but just drawn over a lump 
of yellow wax. You may add as many rows 
of blossoms as will complete your spray; but 
do not make it too tall. When it is finished, 
take a fine brush and a little dark-orange color, 
wet, and tint the bottom of each full-blown 
blossom. If not dark enough, add a little 
brown. 

I said this flower was tedious to make; but 
do not let this deter you from attempting it, 
for it only requires patience and care. You 
will be paid for your trouble when you find 
how perfectly you can imitate this pet and 
darling of the conservatory and garden. 

Passion Flower. Emblem, Belief. This 
lovely flower is emblematic of our Saviour’s 
passion, representing the crown, the ham- 
mer, and the nails. It requires some skill to 
construct the passion flower, but, if well-made, 
it presents a very natural appearance. 

Make your stem of fine wire, neatly covered 
with light sap-green wax. Out of the same 
shade of green wax mould the pistil in the 
proper shape on the top of the stem, letting 
the wire extend the entire length of the pistil. 
Then form the three anthers, running a fine 
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wire through each; fasten them firmly to the 
pistil by pressing the wires down into the 
centre of its club-shaped top. Color them 
with a rich brownish purple, laid on in heavy 
blotches, leaving very little of the green vis- 
ible. For the stamens, take the sap-green 
wax, doubled, with coarse book-muslin laid 
between; press well together. Cut five nar- 
row strips for the styles, and the same number 
of oval-shaped pieces for the stigmas; fold 
over the edges of the stigmas a little, fasten 
them to the styles, and color the outer edges 
with dark yellow, laid on wet, but very thick, 
so as to give the appearance of pollen. Roll 
the base of the stamens and pistil well to- 
gether, to make it perfectly smooth and round. 
Make a small round button of white wax, per- 
forated in the centre; pass the stem of your 
flower through it, until it reach the base of 
the pistil, which, should be large enough to 
prevent its passing through. Cut a strip of 
white wax into a fine fringe, tint with the 
same color used for the anthers, and roll it 
twice around the button, letting one row in- 
cline towards the pistil and the other stand 
up. The crown, which is double, should be 
made of thin card-board. Cut two circular 
pieces about two inches and a half in diame- 
ter; take a large brush and the brownish-pur- 
ple color, which may be made with carmine, 
brown, and a little black, and paint a round 
spot in the centre about an inch in diameter; 
lay the color on wet, and as evenly as possible, 
then, witha fine brush and the samecolor, paint 
circular stripes around the centre, at short 
distances from each other, and growing nar- 
rower towards the circumference. To do this 
evenly requires a steady hand and correct eye. 
If you do not possess these qualifications, it 
will be best to cut a number of card-board 
circles, each larger than the other. By laying 
these on your crown, and letting the brush 
glide carefully around their edges, you will 
succeed in making the circles perfect and true. 
Having colored your crowns, take a sharp 
pair of scissors and proceed to cut them into 
converging rays. Do this very carefully and 
neatly. Do not cut the rays down to the very 
centre, but leave an uncut spot in the middle. 
When finished, punch a hole. in the centre, 
and pass the stem of your flower through it 
‘until it reaches the button, which should be 
smooth and flat on the bottom; next put on 
another button much smaller, and not so flat 
as the first; then the second crown; then one 
more round button of white wax. Cut the 
ten petals from white wax, doubled, with mus- 
lin laid between. The corolla is also double, 
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and the five inside petals are of a slightly dif- 
ferent shape from the outer ones, which are 
broader.. Mark the centre of the first five 
petals with pale violet bloom, lightly rubbed 
on; curl them into proper shape, and fasten 
to the last button. Tint the under side of the 
outer petals with a very light shade of yellow- 
green; curl, and arrange in the spaces left by 
the preceding. Finally, add the three-leaved 
calyx, made from light sap-green wax, with 
muslin between. 

The blossom is now complete; but it should 
be accompanied by leaves, tendrils, and buds. 
The leaves should be made from dark and 
light green wax, pressed on the proper moulds ; 
for the tendrils, take fine wire, very neatly 
covered, and turn around a knitting-needle, 
or, if larger, use the handle of your paint- 
brush. 





The perfect flower. 


Ei Espiritu Santo. This orchis from 
Central America is, I think, the most won- 
drously beautiful blossom in the whole floral 
family. The plant itself is not ‘‘a-thing of 
beauty,” growing among bits of rotten wood 
and moss, with half of its ungainly green bulb 
exposed to view, it sends up on one side two 
or three long, ribbed leaves, and on the other 
a tall, twisted stalk, on the top of which ap- 
pears its ‘‘crown of beauty,” the raceme of 
flowers. 

The flower presents a beautiful, snow-white 
cup, in which reposes a brooding dove, perfect. 
in every respect. ‘The body of the dove is ‘ 
purely white, but the wings and tail are speckled 
with dark crimson; its little head, with its per- 
fect eyes and tiny, yellow bill, bends gracefully. 
back towards the tail, which curls upwards, 
and bears on its surface a raised heart. 22. 
Espiritu Santo.— the flower of the Holy 
Ghost. How beautifully significant the name! 
how wondrously emblematic the flower! It 
was the Spaniard who first discovered. the 
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plant, and, in the religious poesy of his soul, 
saw in it an emblem of the Spirit of the living 
God, that in a pure heart finds a resting-place. 
The difficulty of transporting and keeping 
these air-plants of the tropics, renders them 
very rare; and, doubtless, many of you have 
never seen nor heard of El Espiritu Santo. 
Some time ago, by the merest chance, I hap- 
pened to procure one of these orchis, and be- 
fore it died, which it soon did, despite all our 
efforts to keep it alive, I easily succeeded in 
constructing a very exact copy of the flower 
in wax. All the accompanying illustrations 
are drawn directly from wax models of the 
natural blossom, so that I think you will suc- 
ceed very well, even if you have never seen 
the living flower; though, if you can any- 
where procure one, it would be well to do so. 





Detached parts of the Dove. 


Make the stem of coarse wire, covered with 
white wax. Mould the body of the dove out 
of solid wax, according to Fig. 1. For the 
wings and tail, take thick wax doubled four 
times; cut the tail in the shape of Fig. 2; roll 
thin at the edges, and curl over. Next, cut 
out a small heart (Fig. 3), curl with the head 
of your curling-pin into raised lobes, and 
fasten to the upper surface of the tail (Fig. 4). 
Cut the two wings after the pattern (Fig. 5); 
bend the notch back; curl in the shape of 
Fig. 6, and fasten to each side of the body. 
Roll the bill out of a tiny bit of yellow wax. 
Take a fine brush and dark crimson color made 
of carmine, brown, and a little blue, use it wet, 
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and paint the eyes and speckle the lower part 
of the wings and tail. Now proceed to cut 
the six petals (Fig. 7) out of thick wax, doubled, 
with muslin laid between. With your rose-roll- 
er, curl them very concave, and arrange around 
the dove in threes. See the perfect flower, 
page 807. Mould the buds out of solid wax. 
Make the stalk of coarse wire, covered with 
very light-green wax, and’ arrange the flowers 
on it as explained. : 

We have now given directions for the con- 
struction of twenty-two flowers. But the suc- 
cessful artists in wax will not stop here, for in 
almost every bud that blows they will find a 
new model of grace and beauty, of which they 
can make a perfect imitation, that will delight 
the eye long after the natural flower is nought 
but dust and— fragrance. There is an ex- 
ceeding broad field for the exercise of this 
beautiful art; and I might continue these les- 
sons indefinitely, but our Editor has said, 
‘thus far shalt thou come, and no farther; ” 
and these bounds I dare not pass over; so we 
will finish our Six Lessons in Wax Work with 
a few closing remarks on 


Wax Autumn LEAVES, ORNAMENTAL CROSS-- 
ES, AND OTHER EMBLEMS. 


I have already given directions for making 
leaves. See Rule 3, in August No. Metal 
moulds may be purchased of almost every leaf 
you may desire to make; but if you fail to ob- 
tain the mould for some curiously-shaped 
and prettily-tinted autumn wood leaf you de- 
sire to preserve in wax, why, you can obtain a 
pretty fair impression of the veins by pressing 
the under surface of the natural leaf on the 
upper surface of the wax leaf; or you can 
make moulds for yourself. Oil the under sur- 
face of a perfect leaf, lay it face down on any 
flat, hard substance, and pour over it a thick 
mixture of plaster of Paris; when thoroughly 
dry and hard, remove the leaf. 

America is noted for its autumnal season, 
for here, when ‘“‘ Nature’s book getteth short 
of leaves,” to compensate us she illuminates 
the remainder with tints so brilliantly beauti- 
ful that we fain would believe the artist elfs 
of Fairyland had painted them, first dipping 
their brushes in the gorgeous sunsets of Oc- 
tober. 

The prettiest autumn leaves for imitation 
in wax are the Virginia Creeper, Maple, Su- 
mach, and the leaves of some roses. ~- 

You may use different-colored wax, accord- 
ing to the principal hue of the leaf. - If rich _ 
crimson, use red wax, and shade with carmine, 
brown, black, and green. If yellow, use light 
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or dark yellow wax, and shade with carmine 
and green, or any other color it may need. 

The Virginia Creeper has a palmate leaf, 
and you should run a fine wire through the 
centre of each of the five leaflets, joining them 
all firmly together at the base into one stem. 
For pinnate, compound leaves, make the cen- 
tral stem of fine wire, neatly covered with 
wax; run the wire through the centre of each 
leaflet, leaving the stem just long enough to 
reach the base of the succeeding leaflet, and 
arrange on each side of the main footstalk. 

Do not try to make a/7 your autump leaves 
perfect; for any little imperfection, carefully 
copied, will lend a charming naturalness to 
your productions. Do not, therefore, omit 
the ragged, worm-eaten hole, with its brown 
edges, the discolored spots, or broken point; 
and you will find it difficult to convince your 
friends that the beautiful autumn spray you 
are showing them, with all its perfection of 
imperfections, is in reality only wax. Should 
you meet with any autumn leaf, or exotic fo- 
liage, that you cannot succeed in coloring with 
your wax colors, try oil paint, such as is used 
by artists. 

Emblematic Designs. You can purchase 
wooden models of crosses, harps, lutes, &c., 
at any store offering wax-work materials for 
sale. Some are bare wood, others are painted 
white. If you intend covering it with white 
wax, choose the painted ones; then, with ex- 
tra-sized thick sheet-wax, cover every part of 
your model very neatly and smoothly, using 
two or more layers of wax. If it is to be all 
white, make a wreath of ivy, or any leaves and 
flowers you fancy; follow Nature in their con- 
struction, but tint with no color whatever; 
make them entirely with white wax. Twine 
your finished wreath gracefully over your cross 
or harp; arrange some leaves and flowers 
tastefully around the base, and, finally, powder 
the whole with diamond or pearl frosting. 

These white wax emblems, if well made, 
and — excuse me — made with perfectly clean 
hands, have the appearance of pure white 
marble. Just here let me suggest, as a beau- 
tiful ‘‘ gift for a bride,” one of these graceful 
harps wreathed with ivy, rose buds, and orange 
flowers — friendship, love, and marriage. 


Variety being the spice of life,— and wax. 


work, — let me call your attention to the beauty 
of colored flowers, used instead of white in the 
decoration of emblematic designs. I have a 
harp which is universally admired. The 
frame-work of the harp is white, its strings 
are gilded, and the wreath is composed of 
smilax, star-jessamine, and small roses. 
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A cross covered with dried mosses, such as 
may be found in the woods on dead fir trees, 
and wreathed with a vine of small passion 
flowers, would be exquisite. Anothér very 
beautiful design is an-old moss-grown stump, 
covered with a vine of Virginia creeper. Of 
course, in making these wreaths, you may be 
allowed to decrease the size of the natural 
flower, if too large for your purpose. 

Now, my dear boys and girls, I thank you 
for your kind attention. If I have in any way 
helped you towards the attainment of the 
highest excellence in this beautiful art, or even 
encouraged your efforts in this direction, I 
shall lay down my pen, feeling that not in vain 
have I written Srx Lessons ins Wax Work. 





HOMELESS. 
BY MARIE. 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


OLD blows the winter’s biting wind, 
And, through the frosty air of night, 
The swift-descending snow-flakes spread 
A covering soft of spotless white. 


No trace of human life without 
Disturbs the stillness of the night, 

Save one dark figure, pacing slow 
Upon his rounds, till morning light. 


But stay. Upon yon doorstep white, 
What crouches, shivering with the cold? 

A boy, who scarce ten years has seen, 
And hath on earth no home’s warm fold. 


The watchman, on his weary beat, 
Sees the poor sufferer weeping there, 
And, thinking of his child at home, 
He softly breathes an earnest prayer; 


And, pausing, gently touches now 

The shivering lad. In mute surprise 
The face is lifted to his gaze — 

With wan despair in those young eyes. 


The kindly watchman, thinking still 
Of one at home, takes the cold form 

In his strong arms, and hastens on 
To a sure shelter, neat and warm. 


Ye happy hearts, in cheerful homes, 
With loving faces round the hearth, 
Think, as you sit in comfort there, 
Of those who know no home on earth. 
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HOPTY BALDTOP. 


BY PAUL COBDEN, 
Author of ‘‘The Beckoning Series.” 


VIII. 


AY after day the air was darkened by the 
smoking ruins, and day after day peo- 
ple came from far and near to look upon the 
scene, and talk of all that had happened. 
The sad story had been borne everywhere, 
as on the wings of the wind, and those 
who gathered round the shop rehearsed it 
to each other, and pointed to the little cot- 
tage. 

‘Tt is not burned, or even smoked,” they 
said. ‘‘ There is not so much as the touch or 
smell of fire upon it.” 

For many days there was a throng about 
the ruins, for the smoke and the flames had 
been seen from afar. But at last the air cleared 
and the sky brightened; and when Lily and 
Rosebert waked, one morning, they thought 
they had never seen the atmosphere so trans- 
parent or the sky so bright. 

‘¢ We might go down and look at the ruins,” 
said Rosebert. 

‘** Perhaps we had better wait till the king 
of the fairies tells us we may go,” replied Lily, 
‘‘ for Ihave been thinking that we shall see 
him again. We saw his chariot in mid air, 
over the valley, and heard what he said when 
he was banishing the people to the wilder- 
ness. I thought he would come to us then.” 

‘* And so did I,” said Rosebert; ‘‘and my 
heart was very heavy when I saw his chariot 
disappear in the air; but I wouldn’t tell you 
so, for I wanted you to be happy, whatever I 
might feel. But I think he will come soon.” 

Rosebert had no sooner said this, than their 
little cottage began to change slowly, and en- 
large before their eyes; and Lily clasped her 
hands and cried out, with mingled joy and 
fear, — 

‘*O, Rosebert, it is moving down towards 
the valley!” 

‘Yes, yes, I feel it moving! ” replied Rose- 
bert, drawing his sister close to his side. 
‘* But have no fear. It is surely the work of 
the king; and the king, remember, is the dear 
old man who gave us his blessing.” 

Lily trembled with fear, but only for a min- 
ute. Soon, almost breathless with delight, 
she saw the cottage assuming the grand pro- 
portions and marvellous beauty of a palace, 
such as she had read of in enchanting stories; 
and on, on it moved towards the centre of the 
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valley.. Rosebert, too, watched it with an 
ecstasy of joy. 

At last, no longer a little cottage, but a 
beautiful palace, it reached the centre of the 
valley; and, as it stopped, the dry, scorched 
valley burst into bloom and beauty, and the 
king of the fairies glided into the palace, not 
in a chariot of gold, or with dazzling bright- 
ness, but with the same kind, gentle face he 
wore in the cottage, though it was no longer 
wrinkled and old, and, laying one hand on 
Rosebert’s head, and the other on Lily’s, 
said, — 

‘¢ Blessed, blessed forevermore be the chil- 
dren who carried me and my burden, and gave 
me shelter, and rest, and food. This palace is 
your home, my children, and here I will daily 
come to enjoy your smiles and give you mine. 
Now, wander forth among the gardens and 
fields, and go from room to room in the pal- 
ace, and drink your fillof beauty. I shall visit 
you daily, in the freshness of the morning or 
the cool of the evening. You will never have 
long to watch and wait for my coming.” 

Once more, as he glided away, the king 
stretched out his hands, and, with a face beam- 
ing with the perfect brightness of the sun- 
shine of love, said, — 

‘“* Blessed, blessed forevermore! ” 

The king of the fairies was gone. But the 
next day, when all the sky was glowing with 
the brightness of the setting sun, and flooding 
the palace with light, he came again. 

Lily greeted him with smiles; but he saw 
she was heavy-hearted. Her face was sad. 
Something clouded her joy; and, while the 
king gazed into her face as if he would read 
her heart, she burst into tears. 

‘* What!” he exclaimed; “‘ sorrowful? Sor- 
rowful, when all this palace is yours! Sor- 
rowful, when birds. sing and flowers -bloom 
for you!” 

Then Lily dropped on her knees before the 
king, and said, — 

“O king, I know that this palace, with all 
its delights, is mine. I know that birds sing 
and flowers bloom for me; but grant me this 
one added blessing — an old man, to whom I 
may always give shelter, and rest, and food.” 

As these words fell from Lily’s lips, every 
fairy in fairyland burst into singing; and the 
strange, delightful music that floated through 
the palace was heard even in the wilderness; 
and the people said, in the bitterness.of their 
grief, — 

‘*It comes from the palace in the valley, 
from the home of the ministering children.” 

But more sweet to the king than this music 
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was Lily's request. With a face expressing 
all the rapture of his heart, he again laid his 
hand on her head, and said, — 

‘‘There shall never be wanting at your 
gates an old man, whom you may bear into 
the palace, and to whom you may give shelter, 
and rest, and food.” 

Then the clouds rolled away from the sor- 
rowful face; and, as Lily wandered out into 
the fields and gardens, the birds sang a new 
song, and the grass and flowers were clothed 
with new beauty. When she returned to the 
palace, she said to her men-servants and maid- 
servants, — 

‘As you go in and out of the palace, look 
towards the gates. Always remember this; 
and if you see an old man standing by either 
gate, come and tell me, and I will go out and 
bring him in, for there shall never be wanting 
— so saith the king, and his promise is sure — 
an old man, to be comforted with all the de- 
lights of the palace.” 

‘‘ May it please you, my noble little lady, to 
let us bring the old man in,” replied every 
man-servant and maid-servant. 

‘*No. Let my orders be most faithfully 
obeyed,” said Lily. 

That night, when all was darkness without, 
though all was brightness within, a servant 
came hurrying into her presence, and said, — 

** An old man stands by the gate.” 

Then Lily went out, unattended by man- 
servant or maid-servant, and there, by the 
gate, stood a faint and trembling old man. 

‘* No friend have I in all the world, my fair 
little lady,” he said. ‘‘ The world is cold, and 
Iam old; but if you will give me a crust of 
bread, and let me warm myself by your fire, 
I will thank you as many times as there are 
stars in the sky.” 

‘** A crust of bread, and let you warm your- 
self by the fire!” answered Lily. ‘‘ Why, this 
is a palace!” 

Then she opened the gate wide, and bade him 
come in, graciously holding out her hand to 
him, But he trembled, and fell helpless be- 
fore her. At once she stooped to raise him; 
but he looked up in surprise, exclaiming, — 

“Such hands as yours, my fair little lady, 
must not touch a beggar’s clothes. Let a 
servant come and help me in. 

“Tam your servant,” replied Lily, putting 
her arms around him. “It is my glory to 
serve an old man.” 

“‘T cannot help myself,” he said. 

“‘ And you need not,” replied Lily. 

And she took him up and carried him into 
the palace, and laid him onasoft couch. For 
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days and weeks no other hands than hers and 
Rosebert’s ministered to him. With rare and 
delicate food she nourished his feeble body; 
with soft and sweet strains from:the harp, she 
had learned to play, she soothed his troubled, 
weary brain, and made the old man dream 
that life was not a desert, but a green and 
smiling valley. Back to his heart came long- 
lost hope; back to his weary limbs came 
strength, and he roamed through the gardens 
and over the fields with all a child’s delight. 
At last he said to Lily, — 

‘¢ For all you have done for me, dear little 
lady, I give you my heart's best gratitude; and 
now, before I. become a burden to you, I will 
go on my way.” 





He trembled, and fell helpless before her. 

‘* And where will that lead?” asked Lily, 
her eyes glistening with pity. 

“Out into the world,” answered the old 
man. 

‘*Ah, out into the cold, you mean; and I 
cannot let you go. There is room enough in 
the palace, and room enough in the fields, and 
gardens, and bowers. If I ever shall tell you « 
that you are a burden xo me, may I become a 
burden to myself. No, you shall not go. 
Tarry here and rest in peace while your life 
lasts.” 

The old man bowed his head, and wept for 
thankfulness. 

‘Here I may live, and here I may die!” he 
said to himself; and, as Lily read his thoughts, 
she thanked the king of the fairies for the 
granted blessing. 
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THE wilderness continued to be the home 
of the banished people of the valley; but they 
chafed and fretted, and almost wore their lives 
away in useless longings for their valley 
homes. 

‘The grass was so green,” they said, “‘ and 
the valley so fair, and our harvests were so 
abundant, and our trees yielded such rich and 
varied fruits!” 

And yet they had been lightly punished for 
their selfishness; for although, with all their 
toil, they could not make the wilderness smile; 
though the ground was too hard and barren 
to give them choice flowers, and rich grains, 
and luscious fruits, it met their simplest ne- 
cessities. 

But they would not work patiently, though 
Beriah, and Jakim, and Micah — three strong 
and stalwart men of their number— counselled 
them to be patient and submissive. 

‘* Who can be patient and submissive in a 
wilderness?” exclaimed Heber, a man already 
old and bent with toil. ‘‘ How idle are all 
your words, O Beriah, and Jakim, and Micah! 
When we lived in the valley, how we saw it 
bud and blossom, and bring forth fruit every 
year! How light were all our toils, and yet 
our barns were full, and our tables groaned 
with plenty, and our wives and children were 
clothed with fine linen, and all their garments 
rivalled the rainbow in beauty. Now, with 
all our toil, we can earn for them nothing bet- 
ter than coarse and homespun clothes. And 
we need only look upon each other, as we dig 
and delve, if we would see the coarseness and 
roughness of our own garments. And our 
bread! it is as coarse and rough as our clothes. 
We seem to die daily for want of the com- 
forts and pleasures of the valley; and it is 
a wonder that the rising sun always finds us 
alive!” ; 

** And yet we must suffer on,” echoed Ruth, 
the wife of Heber, ‘‘ and some of us must bear 
not only the loss of the valley, but the loss 
of our children. Alas, alas! two of the long- 
lost boys are mine!” 

** Ah, and one was mine!” wailed out Ase- 
nah, the neighbor and friend of Ruth, while 
others, who were standing by, cried, in the 
bitterness of their sorrow, ‘‘ And another was 
mine!” ‘OO, and two were mine, and I shall 
never see their faces again! ” 

‘They are, no doubt, all dead! ” exclaimed 
Rachel. 

** Yes, dead, dead, long ago!” groaned out 
another; ‘“‘and well it is for them if not for 
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us. Death may be better for them than life in 
this wilderness.” 

‘The loss of our homes, of our valley, of 
our children, all this is not enough for us to 
bear,” sighed Ruth. ‘‘ Even this dreary, bar- 
ren wilderness is not enough of added trouble. 
Most loathsome things are continually before 
our eyes; and — what makes it worse — they 
are living things, and will not get out of our 
way.” 

Weary of her complaints, and of all the 
complaints that continually resounded through 
the wilderness, Heber went out and harnessed 
his donkey, and drove off to his hard and 
stony fields, to break them up again, and pre- 
pare them for seed. Tired as he was of his 
complaining wife and neighbors, he filled the 
air with his own complaints, as the donkey 
went back and forth over the field. 

‘*T have no money to pay for oxen, and I 
must needs use this obstinate and contempti- 
ble animal!” heexclaimed. ‘‘ Now stop when 
I tell you to go, wiil you, you stubborn beast? 
There, now, take the whip on your back!” 

Down came a heavy whip on the donkey’s 
back, and the animal gave a leap, and broke 
the harness. Then Heber became so enraged 
that blow after blow came down on the don- 
key’s head and back. But it did not mend the 
harness. And at last, when rage had heated 
his blood and exhausted his nerves, Heber 
drove the donkey to the barn, and went into 
the house for some thread to mend the har- 
ness. ! 

‘¢ Now what has happened?” asked his wife 
Ruth. ‘What trick has the donkey served 
you this time, that you drive him back to the 
barn, and come in at this early hour?” 

‘‘ Broken the harness! ” growled Heber. 

‘¢ He’s more trouble than his neck and all 
his work is worth!” said Ruth. ‘* Why don’t 
you get rid of him?” 

*¢ Can a man get rid of his skin till he dies? 
No more can I get rid of this donkey. Once, 
twice, yes, three times have I driven him out 
of this wilderness; but back he comes again. 
If I try to work without him, it is bad enough, 
but it is still worse if I try to work with him. 
What to do with him I don’t know; but one 
thing is pretty certain — he must be quite as 
tired of me as I am of him, for I have beaten 
him thin and sore.” 

‘“‘He is one of the plagues of the wilder- 
ness,” sighed Ruth, ‘‘ butonlyone. For more 
than a week, now, every time I have stepped 
outside my door, a snake, a disgusting snake, 
has chased me.” © 

**A snake is nothing,” laughed Heber. 
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** Why, you foolish woman, didn’t you de- 
spatch him at once? Surely stones are plenty 
in this wilderness! ” 

‘* And haven’t I thrown at him all the stones 
within reach? And many a one has hit him; 
but I cannot kill him. It is no easy matter to 
kill a snake.” 

While Heber and Ruth were talking, Ase- 
nah, their neighbor, came in, and she, too, had 
a plague, of which she could not rid herself. 

‘**Tt’s a hard life we all live here,” she said, 
‘“andI am plagued almost to death. The 
milk that my one poor cow— who has no other 
fare than the dead, dry grass of this wilderness 
— gives, is surely little enough; but even that 
little a sly, treacherous cat is determined to 
have. Heeven gets into my milk-pans, and 
walks out as composedly as if it were all his 
own. Many a sound whipping have I given 
him, and he has had another to-day. I will 
see now whether he will let the milk alone or 
not.” 

‘* A cat is easily managed, I’m sure,” laughed 
Heber. 

‘* But he comes back, just as your donkey 
does,” replied Asenah. 

‘¢ And just as my snake does,” added Ruth; 
‘*though I cannot say that my snake comes 
back, for, really, he never goes. He is always 
in my path.” 

**O, the plagues of the wilderness! what 
can they all mean?” exclaimed Heber, as he 
turned and drove his donkey off to the fields 
again. ‘‘ Now let me see you break this har- 
ness again!” he shouted angrily to his don- 
key, as he drove the poor creature along. 

For a few minutes the donkey moved pa- 
tiently forward; but soon he lay down and 
refused to stir. He had not lain long on the 
ground, when alame goose suddenly appeared 
and jumped on -his back. Beaten off by a 
heavy whip, he at last contrived, lame as he 
was, to jump on Heber’s back, and, though 
repeatedly pushed off and whipped, he at once 
took his place again on Heber’s back. 

‘© Wonder of wonders! Will wonders never 
cease!” exclaimed Heber, as he sat down on 
the ground, tired and discouraged. 

But suddenly he started to his feet, every 
hair of his head standing on end, and every 
nerve in his body thrilling with excitement, 
for the donkey had opened his mouth and 
said, — 

‘¢T am your son!” and the poor lame goose 
had spoken, and said, “‘I am your son!” 

Heber stood still for some time, bewildered, 
stunned; but at last he turned and ran with 
all speed to the house. f 





‘Ruth, Ruth,” he exclaimed, as he rushed 
in, ‘‘our long-lost children have come back! 
Yes, come back, but in the form of a homely, 
long-eared, obstinate donkey, and in the more 
mean and pitiful form of a goose! One of our 
children is a donkey, and the other is a poor, 
lame goose!” 

Ruth sat, dumb and motionless, in her chair; 
but finally, after repeated efforts to speak, she 
cried out, — 

‘¢O, misery upon misery! Can itbe? And. 
the snake I have been chasing so long is our 
neighbor’s child. Only a few minutes ago it 
opened its mouth, and said, ‘I am your neigh- 
bor’s child!’ ” 





—_—_- 


“O, the plagues of the wilderness !”” 


Just then Asenah opened the doorand rushed 
in, exclaiming, — ; 

‘My child, O, my child! He has come back 
to me in the form of a cat! The cat I have 
whipped so often, and so often driven out of 
the house, is myown son! And my neighbor 
is compelled to see in the snail that has so 
long tormented her, and which she has so 
often swept out of the house, her son.” 

“ Alas, alas,” groaned Ruth, ‘‘ her sorrows 
will be doubled when she hears that the snake 
I have so often stoned out of the house is her 
other lost child. Only a few minutes ago, as 
I was hurling a stone at it, it spoke to me, and 
said, ‘I am your neighbor’s child.’ But we 
are all in the same trouble. The donkey that 
Heber has so long been driving is our son, 
and so is the lame goose.” 

The distress of his wife and neighbors was 
more than Heber could bear, and he went out 
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and walked about his fields. As for the peo- 
ple of the wilderness, they never loved their 
changed children again; they only endured 
them. But well they knew that if they had 
taught them to bear the old man’s burdens, 
and had themselves treated him kindly, and 
given him a home in the valley, they would 
never have known anything of the wilderness 
and its plagues. 

After long and grievous toil they had made 
homes for themselves and their families; but 
the houses they had built were rude, and 
around them no trees waved their branches. 
Their gardens, too, were as unattractive as 
their houses, for no flowers blossomed there. 
Nothing grew in their gardens or fields that 
was not necessary for food. And to all this 
trouble was added the just punishment in- 
flicted upon their children. Well it was that 
all the children did not feel this punishment. 
All were selfish. None of the children had 
pitied the old man; but those only who had 
whipped and stoned him, and named him 
Hopty Baldtop, lost their old forms. 

And they were forever reminded by their 
changed forms of the poor, trembling old 
man, and compelled to endure the thought 
that they were the plagues of the wilderness. 


X. 


‘** THERE shall never be wanting at your 
gates an old man whom you may bear into 


your palace, and to whom you may give rest, | 


and shelter, and food.’ That was the king’s 
promise, and it will always be fulfilled, I 
know,” said Lily; ‘‘for many a sad, forsaken 
old man have we already brought into the pal- 
ace, and not long has he had to wait hungry, 
or tired, or cold at our gate.” 

‘*Yes; I am sure the king of the fairies will 
always let you have your wish,” replied Rose- 
bert. ‘‘ The blessing you asked has made the 
palace a home for old men, and has made all 
the valley theirs, too. Once an old man could 
find no rest here; but now every poor, weary 
old man may do as he will in all the valley. 
Old men lay their burdens down at our gate, 
and, as they walk about the valley, or go in 
and out of the palace, and sit in the bowers, 
they dream they are young again.” 

‘* We must never let the lights by the gates 
grow dim,” said Lily, ‘‘ for some night, when 
neither the moon nor the stars give any light, 
an old man may pass by, and what if it should 
be said that he died close by the gates of this 
palace?” 

‘*You may be sure the lights will never 
grow dim,” replied Rosebert, ‘‘ for every ser- 
vant in the palace knows your will.” 
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‘* And yours, too, Rosebert,” said Lily. 

‘*But you forget, my sweet sister, that it 
was you who had the bright lights placed by 
the gates, and you who had the shining words, 
in large letters, ‘We bid you welcome,’ put 
up over the gates. If it had not been for you, 
Lily, many a tired old man might have gone 
on his weary way without daring to linger, 
even for a minute, by the palace gate.” 

‘* And if it had not been for you, Rosebert, 
the old man — the king of the fairies — might 
never have reached our little cottage. You 
carried 4im down the hill; I carried only his 
burden. And, day after day, you brought him 
wild birds from the woods, and when he left 
us, you helped me believe he would come 
again.” 

In the midst of this sweet strife, the king 
of the fairies — still wearing the face of 
the old man, though no longer old and 
wrinkled — suddenly appeared, and, again 
stretching out his hands, and laying one 
on Lily’s head and the other on Rosebert’s, 
said, — 

‘¢ Blessed, blessed forevermore, be the chil- 
dren who carried me and my burden, and gave 
me shelter, and rest, and food. There shall 
never be wanting at your gates an old man, 
whom you may bear into your palace, and to 
whom you may give shelter, and rest, and 
food.” 


——_>—_——. 


——A CAT saved the life of his mistress 
in England. Her husband was brutally abus- 
ing her; he had flung her upon the ground, 
and was endeavoring to strangle her; sud- 
denly her pet cat sprang upon the man, and 


-| fastened his claws and teeth in his face. This 


brutal man could not drive the cat away, and 
at last was obliged to get his abused wife to 
relieve him. 


—— Paris is said to be nearly as brilliant 
at night as during the day; but the amount 
of gas burned to produce ‘‘ The City Illumi- 
nated,” makes a startling exhibit. The gas 
works at La Villette consume seven hundred 
and twenty tons of coal a day during the 
winter and three hundred and thirty tons 
throughout the summer months. The con- 
sumption of gas for 1872 amounted to one 
hundred and fifty million of cubic metres, 
and the total length of the pipes laid down 
is rather more than one thousand English 
miles. There are seven hundred and. fifty 
lamp-lighters for the whole of Paris. They 


light the gas in the city in forty minutes, “ 
extinguish the lights in less time. 
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ONLY A FIREMAN. 
BY MRS. M. L. MOODY. 


WAS widowed, and left the mother of an 

only child, under circumstances which made 
me feel, in the bitterness of my poverty and 
loneliness, that it would have been better for 
us both if we could have followed our dead 
to the land where want and sorrow are un- 
known. I wasa timid, ignorant woman, and, 
looking about me.after the first shock of grief 
was over, I was appalled to find that, save the 
roof above us, there was nothing we could 
call our own. 

My boy andI must live; and the struggle 
for a livelihood was the stimulus that roused 
me from my grief, and quickened my willing 
powers to act. 

What could I do? My needle was my only 
resource; and with this frail bodkin I kept 
the wolf from our door. Though the world 
forsook me, I found my compensation in my 
boy, who was handsome and healthy, light- 
hearted and affectionate, and filled my home 
with sunshine. But the knowledge came to 
me after a while that this boy, of whom I 
was so fond and proud, would never be a 
scholar. He loved neither books nor school; 
and, as the tasks grew heavier, his patience 
grew weaker, until the restraint he imposed 
upon himself, to please me, became well nigh 
insupportable. He was now just past sixteen, 
and was wonderfully mature and developed 
for his years. His knowledge of mathematics 
was good; but languages he would not at- 
tempt, and spelling his mother tongue was an 
art it seemed he never could acquire. 

‘* Mother,” he would say, ‘“‘I believe there 
is something wrong with my ears.” 

‘Cannot you hear well, my son?”I an- 
swered. 

‘*Some things, mother. I can hear the 
blue jays’ call, and the dinner bell, and Dick 
Walters when he whistles ‘me out, and a lot 
of other things; but I can’t hear syllables so 
very well; and I’m always missing, and going 
down foot, and getting laughed at, and blush- 
ing like fury. And I just Zate old Mumford!” 

** Perhaps if you loved your teacher more 
it would have a good effect on your spelling 
lessons.” 

‘*But, mother, I’ve tried to spell, because 
you wanted me to, and I love you,” — his arms 
were about my neck. ‘But I cannot love 
Mr. Mumford, because he was never made .to 
be loved; and I think his own mother must 
have hated him as much as all the boys and 
girls in our room do.” 


«| 
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‘*T am very sorry for Mr. Mumford.” 

‘*He is not worth being sorry for, mother. 
He just Joves to be hated. It tickles him to 
death if he thinks a fellow’s afraid of him.” 

**Could you not win him by kindness and 
obedience ?” 

‘*Mother, you know what a good little girl 
Milly Ford is? Well, he made her stoop six- 
teen hours —”’ 

** Robbie!” 

‘Well, sixteen minutes, then, with her fin- 
ger to a crack, because she dropped her slate 
by accident.” 

‘¢* But you should do right, if Mr. Mumford 
does wrong.” 

**Yes; but, mother, a fellow’s blood has to 
boil when he sees these kinds of things. I 
am certain I shall thrash him someday.” 

‘* Stop and spell thrash before you strike, 
Robbie.” 

**Then I should never strike, mother; for 
thrash is one of the words I cannot spell at all.” 

He kissed me, and bounded away, with a 
whistle, for Dick Walter’s shrill signal was 
heard at the gate; and the two went away to- 
gether arm-in-arm to school. 

I felt grieved at the low grade of the re- 
ports which Robbie brought home and reso- 
lutely showed me, knowing how much it would 
pain me. But he indignantly protested that 
he was “‘ better in mathematics than that piti- 
ful forty-nine; but he wouldn’t bet on the 
spelling, which was only ten; and as for Mum- 
ford, he believed he hated Robbie Ashley as 
much as Robbie Ashley hated him.” 

I knew my generous, handsome boy was 
liked in the school, for when he lay ill of a 
fever all the scholars trooped to-see him, 
and no end of presents and dainties flowed in. 
It seemed, then, that he was not a favorite of Mr. 
Mumford’s, and I was willing to believe that 
he was unjustly dealt with. But Robbie would 
not consent that I should call upon Mr. Mum- 
ford for an investigation. 

**It would do no good, mother; he would 
only insult you because you are a woman, and 
then I should kill him on the spot.” 

I refrained from interference, for I dreaded 
strife above all things. Matters went on from 
bad to worse, until one evening Robbie came 
home later than usual, with a heavy step, and, 
sitting down, dropped his head into his hands. 
I was at his side in a moment. 

‘“‘ Well, mother, I’ve done it!” 

** Done what, my son?” I cried, in alarm. 

**T’ve licked old Mumford.” 

“You have not hurt your teacher, Robbie, 
I hope.” 
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“If I didn’t, mother, it wasn’t because I 
didn't try.” 

‘* Was it about the spelling, Robbie?” 

‘*No, mother. I did pretty well to-day; ” 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘I only missed 
three words out of four. It was about the 
little hump-backed girl, who has neither fa- 
ther nor brother. She hadn’t her lesson per- 
fect, and Mumford told her her mind was 
as crooked as her body; and J went for 
him!” . 

I felt-proud of this noble, chivalrous boy. 
If he had done wrong, I could not stay the 
pride that swelled my breast. 

** And what are we to do about it, Robbie?” 

‘* This, mother. If I stay here I shall be 
fined, and you will have to sew and pay it. I 
can’t stand that; and I can’t stand Mumford. 
So, I’m going away.” 

**Going away!” 

‘“Yes, mother. You’ve kept me long 
enough; and I’m doing no good in school — 
only holding that bully in check; and Dick 
Walters has promised to do ¢ha?.” 

‘¢ And where shall you go?” 

**¢The world is all. before me where to 
choose.’ That was in our parsing lesson to- 
day; and I thought of it as I thrashed Mum- 
ford, and what a glorious thing it was!” 

‘*And I? what shall I-do when you are 
gone, Robbie? You are my world!” 

‘I know it, mother, I know-it. I am going 
to. conquer the world, and bring it and lay it 
at your feet, and you shall be the greatest lady 
in the land.” 

He was so confident, he looked so heroic 
and true, that I could not doubthim. He ate 
his supper soberly, and, going to his room, 
he came down dressed and equipped for a jour- 
ney. 

** Not to-night, Robbie! ” I cried, 

**To-night, mother.” 

‘* My child, do you know what you are do- 
ing? You have neither money nor friends.” 

He drew from his pocket a ten-dollar note. 

‘*Mother, I have sold the skates you were 
so good as to give me last Christmas, and my 
books, I shall need them no more. And I 
pawned something else” (I knew he meant 


his) father’s watch), ‘‘which I shall. redeem: 


again,” he said, hurriedly. ‘* And now, moth- 


er, kiss me, quick, for Iam going to seek my: 


fortune.” ‘ 


What could I do, ignorant and helpless as I. 


was; alréady fainting under the burdens that 
oppressed me, against this adventurous, con- 
fident spirit, who had ever conquered, but 
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submit? With tears and blessings I embraced 
him, and saw him vanish in the night. 

After he’ had gone I could ‘neither work 
nor. read. Itortured myself with all manner 
of fears and vain imaginings. Where would 
he lay that bright head this night? Who 
would befriend my ‘friendless boy? Who 
would give him work, untrained and unskilled 
as he was? A knock at the door startled me. 
Was the law already upon his heels? Iopened 
it with trembling hands. The welcome face 
of Dick Walters met my anxious gaze. 

**T’'ve come to tell you all about Robbie, 
Mrs. Ashley,” he said. | 

*¢ He has told me himself,” I answered, cold- 
ly, wondering if his words implied reproach. 

‘I know; but de didn’t tell you half.” 

‘“‘Ts Mr. Mumford badly hurt?” I asked, my 
heart beating loudly, for my fears took a shape 
I dared not name. 

*¢ Not half so bad as he deserves to be, and 
the whole school is glad of it. Bully for Rob- 
bie!” - 

How welcome the boy was! 

‘¢ Come in, come in,” I cried, ‘‘ and tell me 
all you.know.” 

He told me how the whole school detested 
the cowardly tyrant, who oppressed the weak 
and helpless, and trembled before the strong. 

“‘ Now, Bill Spoon is the worst boy in school, 
but, because his father is. in. Congress, and 
has plenty of money, Mumford can see no 
fault in him. But he takes it out on poor lit- 
tle Humpty Dumpty, I can tell you.” 

‘“‘ Where did Robbie strike him?” I asked. 

‘“‘Why, he just laid the fellow across his 
knee, and just held him down with one leg, and 
then pummelled him with his fists, all up and 
down there like a drum major. The whole 
school was as still as death; only Mumford, 
he wasn’t still, you bet. He roared for help, 
like a house afire; but there wasn’t any help 
for him in that school. No, sir! You ought 
to have heard the girls and boys applaud when 
the whipping was over! It was as good as 
the theatre when the villain’s brought to law.” 

‘¢ And you all think Robbie did right?” 

** We all &now it.” 

‘¢ Then I think so too.” 

“‘You. needn’t be afraid for Robbie, Mrs. 
Ashley. He’ll come out all right, if he isn’t 
the best at a spelling-match.” 

And,.with these comforting words, Dick 
bade.me. good night, and left me to my reflec- 


itions.. The next morning, bright and early,a 


messenger brought a characteristic note from 
Robbie. 
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“ Tececrapn Orrice, BrecuTown, Jan. 11, 18—. 
‘* All write, mother (I don’t know witch of 
the wrights it is). Going on the eastern- 
bound trane. Will rite write away. 
‘** Your deer boy, 
‘* ROBBIE.” 


This note was so bright and breezy, it sound- 
ed so like his spoken words (I read it with my 
heart, not with my eyes), that I could not but 
feel composed, and almost resigned, to the 
separation. I settled myself to hard work 
again, for I thought it likely the fine would 
be to pay, and I must use all diligence to make 
up the sum. But it took so little, now my 
boy was gone, to do! The bread and tea 
seemed, like the widow’s cruse of oil and 
measure of meal, to be unfailing. And how 
I missed him! His cheery voice, his beauti- 
ful face, the litter he made on my work-table! 
The sunshine of his presence came in no more 
at the open door, andI sat in the shadow of 
his absence and sewed. The end of the week 
brought a letter from my boy. It ran: 


“Cuicaco, Iti, 
Engine No. 3, A. B. C.& D. R. R. 

‘*DeAR MotHerR: The night I left you I 
went straight to the freight depot and saw 
Mr. Johnson, the agent. I told him what I 
had made up my mind to do, and he gave me 
a letter of introduction to the master mechanic 
of this road, and a lot of good advice (which 
I mean to follow), and offered me money, 
which I didn’t take); and all, I suspect, be- 
cause I pulled his boy out of Pogue’s Pond, 
when he was sinking for the third time. I 
came right down here. I know this ‘right’ 
is right, for I bought a dictionary, and am 
looking in itevery other word. And Mr. Pat- 
terson, the master mechanic, put me on a 
switch engine as fireman, and gives me forty 
dollars a month (and I find myself), with a 
promise of promotion if I’m worth it. And, 
mother, I mean to be worth it (and learn to 
spell into the bargain) ; and in two years from 
this time Robbie Ashley will be running the 
lightning express through Beechtown, and 
everybody can see for themselves, if they like. 
Three cheers for Robbie Ashley. Hip, hur- 
raw! I don’t know whether hurraw’s spelled 
right —I haven’t time to look. Please excuse 
the blackness of this writing, — you can call it 
‘black letter,,—for it’s written on my knee, 
in the engine, where everything is of a color. 
I hope you will write soon to your loving (I 
forget how to spell afectionate) son, 

‘* ROBBIE. 
“P. S. How is old Mum?” 
VOL. XIV.— NO. 245. 52 
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This letter filled me with hope. The boy 
whom everybody loved, but feared to praise, 
at the age of sixteen was earning twice the 
money his mother earned (I was not swift with 
the needle), and as easily, it would seem, as a 
wheel spins on its axis. The. second letter 
read, — 

‘* Mother, I'm doing splendidly! My back 
is as strong as a tree, and my arms are as sup- 
ple as saplings, and I can shovel coal like a 
rhinoceros. This comes of gymnastics. There 
are some things besides spelling. Iwon’t deny 
it’s hard work, and dirty work, and a trifle 
dangerous; but it’s honest work, and I'm as 
hearty as a baby elephant. 

‘* They say I am going to make a first-class 
fireman; that I keep a steady, devel fire; and 
there’s a knack in it; and, by Jove, mother, 
I’ve got the knack! I’m only a fireman; but, 
you'll see!” 

The next letter was heavy with good news. 

‘¢ The nonth is up, mother, and here is the 
money. Forty dollars! That’s better than 
wolloping old Mumford. And here’s half for 
you, dear mother. Now you can redeem fa- 
ther’s watch. I would not take Mr. Walter’s 
money without leaving the watch. And then, 
mother, buy yourself a pretty new dress. 
And, mother, make it with ruffles, please. 
There goes the old whistle! 

‘*T stuffed this under the engine-seat qushon 
(I left my dic. on No. 3; this is No. 4), and 
this accounts for its dingy appearance. But 
we are all dingy here — on the outside.” 

As soon as I saw this token of my son’s 
success, I relaxed into a womanly feeling of 
dependence, and the struggle for existence 
was over. I did not lay aside my needle; but 
its use became a pastime, and I was even 
merry over my work. 

I heard nothing of an investigation into the 
affair of whipping Mr. Mumford; and no 
doubt that gentleman evaded it. 

I walked out frequently for my health, and 
to gather little items of news to convey to my 
dear boy, who wrote, — 

‘* Your letters are so interesting — just like 
a story-book! Please write me some more.” 

In one of my walks I met Mr. Mumford, 
who, to my cold salute, responded with a smirk 
and cringing bow. 

‘* And have you heard from your son, ma’am, 
since he ran away?” he asked, with an air of 
affected interest. 

I took no notice of the sneer his words con- 
veyed, but answered that I heard regularly 
every week since he had gone upon the road. 

‘* He’s taken to the road— has he, ma’am? 
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A rather suggestive line of business. 
ha, ha!” 

I intimated that no further conversation 
would be agreeable, and was passing, when 
he called after me, — 

‘** A switch engine is a very dangerous place, 
ma’am. A switch engine makes up trains, 
and there are daily collisions. I hope your 
young gentleman will not get switched, no 
matter how much he deserves it. Ha, ha, ha. 
Good evening, ma‘am.” 

My peace was gone. I slept none that night. 
The railroad was new to Beechtown, and 
seemed a source of honor and préfit to all 
concerned in it. What should I know of 
switch engines? I rose betimes, and wrote a 
letter to my darling boy, in which I exposed 
all my newly-awakened fears. 

**Now, dear mother,” he wrote in reply, 
‘*that is one of Mumford’s mean, cowardly 
lies. Collisions daily! At that rate, very 
soon there would be nothing to collide. If I 
am to be killed on an engine, I shall be, when 
my time comes; andI can’t run faster than 
fate. Do you not suppose, dear mammy, 
that I know what I am about? And if I see 
danger ahead, can’t I jump? To be sure! 
And I am the best jumper on the road. You 
needn't fear I’ll be studying my dictionary 
when trains are coming. I am not so devoted 
to the old thing as that, though I’ve thumbed 
it till it is as blackasacoal-yard. ButI mean 
to master the engine and the dictionary too, 
though they don’t run on the same time-table. 
And about the time-table, mother, though I 
have not an ear for tune, I have a head for 
time, and I am studying the table sturdily. 
It is equal to the square root, and harder than 
compound fractions. But I'll soon know 
where all the trains switch, and stop, and 
pass, and water, and all the rest of jit. 

“Tam getting the road down in my mind 
like a map; and then, you see, when I get 
the chart, I'll go by it. I shall be put on the 
through freight to-morrow, for, though I've 
been on the road but six months, I have the 
reputation of a veteran fireman. I was deter- 
mined to succeed, and I have succeeded. I 
am coming down on your end of the road 
now, and will drop in to see you. How long 
it seems!” 

I stood in my door one dark summer even- 
ing, and I saw through the gloom a great red 
globe swinging up the path. It drew nearer, 
and showed beneath its glow a pair of moving 
feet. 

**Mother!” I heard &7s voice call through 
the fragrant summer night, and ran to meet 
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him. A tall, broad-shouldered form stooped, 
and clasped, and kissed me. 

** How little you are! ” he cried. 

** And you, how great you have grown!” 

I drew him to the light, and gazed at him 
through my happy tears. He was grimed 
with soot and smoke, and his large blue eyes 
looked sunken and weary; but his white teeth 
shone through the sweetest smile that ever 
gladdened a mother’s heart. 

‘* And what is this?’ I asked, drawing my 
finger across a blond fringe that shadowed his 
upper lip. 

‘*My mustache, mother. 
it — m-u-s-t-a-c-h-e! 
of orthography?” 

** And do you always look like this?” I said, 
taking his hand, and scanning his sorrowful 
plight. 

‘““No, mother; on Sundays I look like a 
man; now, I know, I look like an enchanted 
prince.” 

Yes, to me he looked, through all his grime 
and soot, like a very king. I lifted the cap 
that fitted his head so closely, and all his shi- 
ning fleece was shorn. I could not stay my 
tears. 

‘“*T did not mean you to guess that secret, 
mother. But my flossy curls were so many 
traps for coal dust, and they had to go. Iam 
your little boy no longer; but,” he lifted him- 
self with manly pride, ‘‘I1 am your son and 
stay; and from this day, mother, you ply the 
needle no more. My wages are increased to 
fifty dollars a month; and here are twenty-five 
for you.”’ 

Three shrill shrieks pierced the air. 

*“‘That’s the fireman’s call, mother. 
bless you! Good by!” 

He was lost in the night; but the swing- 
ing globe of red marked his steps, which I 
watched through my tears. I went thought- 
fully in. The bright-faced, happy boy, who 
had left me but half a year ago, who had eaten 
the bread I earned, and slept the sleep of the 
innocent just within my view, was gone! 1 
had no longer a little boy. This bearded man, 
with thoughtful eyes, and hands hardened with 
toil, had outgrown and conquered himself, 
and was seeking to conquer the world. He 
seemed so old, so wise! 

When the strong man dashed from me, 
crying ‘‘Good by,” the little boy I loved 
slipped out into the summer night, and was 
lost to me forever. The good by had a double 
meaning. Was I happy? Words cannot ex- 


And I can spell 
Is not that a triumph 


God 


press the joy and gratitude that thrilled my 
breast. The careless boy, who had played hide 
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and seek with pleasure, while I worked in 
heaviness of heart, had wandered, self-willed, 
into a labyrinth where toils and danger beset 
him on every side, and had come out beyond, 
in the fair daylight, a giant full-grown, with 
armor unscathed. 

Thank God for the victory! 
boy, but gained the man. His words had 
come true.: The mother of this son was, in 
her own esteem, the proudest lady in the land. 
Such peace and satisfaction a kingdom could 
not confer. 

I walked to the depot every evening to meet 
the through freight. The sight of the coming 
train had a terrible fascination for me. The 
glaring eye of the head light, the smoke of 
the engine, seemed the eye of a Cyclops and 
the breath of a giant, and I shrank shuddering 
back with a feeling that the monster would 
devour me. Ah, my heart lay at the mercy 
of those remorseless wheels! For there. 
through the blackness, in the glare of the 
furnace, stood my boy, with one hand on the 
bell-rope, swinging his cap with the other, 
and smiling on me. The sight of him drove 
every thought of fear from my mind, for he 
seemed superior to fate, and walked amid the 
fire and was not consumed. Sometimes he 
flung a little note from the cab window, which 
was always a messenger of good news. 

Then he came no more on the down freight. 
But he wrote long letters from the other end 
of the road. 

‘*Tam ona passenger run, mother, which 
is promotion and less danger, for it is a day 
line. I did not tell you how near to death I 
was several times on the freight. Once we 
were crossing the long bridge at Blue Run, 
fifty feet down, and no parapet. As we struck 
the bridge, Blake, the engineer, saw, through 
the dawn, a white cow in the middle of it, that 
stood and stared at the engine as if she were 
only a milkmaid. If we threw her on the 
track, we would go over the bridge, and never 
know what hurt us. Blake’s face was as white 
as the cow, and J fe/¢ awful white and dizzy ; 
but I kept my eyes open, —I could not shut 
’em,—and saw the cow-catcher strike her 
amid-ribs, and send her spinning over the 
smoke-stack (not the moon);-and then she 
fell, but not on the track, thank God! We 
knew, when we did not go over, that she had 
missed the track; and looking, we found her, 
torn and bleeding, but not yet dead, back 
in the tender. Blake wanted to toss her off, 
but she turned her sad, motherly eyes on me 
with such a human look'that I could not have 
handled her roughly for my life. So I begged 


I had lost the 
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off, and loaded my shovel with my hands; 
and by the time we reached the water station 
she was only beef, and so we eased her off. 

‘*T had often heard of Death on a white 
horse; but a white cow came near doing the 
business for me.” 

And again he wrote, — 

‘* You asked me, long ago, howI spent Sun- 
days. I remember now I did not tell you, be- 
cause I was not sure about spelling Episco- 
palian (my dictionary was lent), for there's 
where I go. I don't hanker after meeting, 
mother, — you know I never did, —but I go 
because you want me to. I bathe and dress 
carefully, and try to listen attentively to the 
minister, and I don’t spit tobacco juice on the 
carpet of the Lord. (There, mother, I did not 
intend to tell you I chewed tobacco.) The 
litany is lovely. Senseless people, who say 
these prayers do not come from the heart be- 
cause they are read! The organ playing is 
grand; and there is a very pretty girl who at- 
tends every Sunday, with suck dark eyes and 
hair! 

‘*The ladies here all wear nice little col- 
lars and cravats, almost like a boy's. I wish 
you would get some, and bunch your dress up 
behind. I like city life. There isa great deal 
to admire, and much to condemn. But, O the 
poor, mother! If you could see the little 
frozen, half-clad girls who flock to the trains 
to gather the coal that drops from the ten- 
ders! They sell this for bread. I tell you, 
mother, my tender slops over a good deal. 
There is one little humpback, like ‘‘ Humpty 
Dumpty,” who always gets as much as she 
can carry. And she don’t stoop for it, either. 

‘*Life seems terribly earnest and real. I 
wonder what I could have been thinking 
about, when a boy; not to see it!” 

And, later on, he wrote, — 

‘* Mother, I’ve got an idea in my head, and 
I did not get it out of the dictionary. I'll tell 
you all about it some time. I thank you for 
your picture. It is like you, and that is praise 
enough. Blake saw me looking at it, and 
asked me if it was my girl’s. I told him it 
was my mother’s. He said, ‘She is a pretty 
little thing, and looks too young to be your 
mother. But, if she is as good as. she looks, 
you do well to swear off, Robbie.” He means, 
by ‘swearing off,’ mother, that I don’t drink 
with the boys. I told them I would neyer 
stand treat to whiskey, but I would treat to 
tobacco, which is bad enough, I know. But 
a fellow can’t be perfect. 

‘*T am sorry to hear old Mumford’s grown 
deaf; but I am glad he has had to give up the 
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school. Here’s a dollar to the “‘ fund,” if he 
wants his ears fixed.” 

And then: 

‘*T’ve found out who the pretty, dark-eyed 
girlis. Guess! No? Well, would you be- 
lieve it? She is Master Mechanic Patterson’s 
daughter; and he was once only a fireman! 
Hip, hurrah!” 

And then: 

‘Mother, mother, mother, I’ve got it! I’ve 
got it! I’ve got it!—the ‘idea’ I told you of. 
It’s a steam cut-off; and Mr. Patterson says it 
isan invention worth thousands of dollars. But 
Thave to get up my model, and have it patent- 
ed, and sell it to the engine men, and all that; 
and success is a long way off yet. But it works 
like a charm, and the boys are all as proud 
of me as if I were president of the road. And 
I am not yet nineteen! ” 

How peaceful my life passed! Though a 
pang seized my heart when I thought of the 
dark-eyed girl who, I feared, was coming be- 
tween me and my boy. But he wrote, — 

‘* Don’t fret about that, mother. I dare say 
she wouldn’t look at a fireman; and if the wo- 
man I marry doesn’t treat you like an empress, 
I'll put her off the matrimonial train quicker 
than she goton. I am not going to switch 
you off for any woman.” 

The next week he wrote, — 

‘*T had an adventure last night. We had 
slowed up to six miles an hour, for we were in 
the city corporation, when Black saw a man 
on the track. We whistled him off like all 
Pandemonium; but he walked as composedly 
down the road as though hehad noears. We 
could not stop the train; but Blake reversed 
the engine, and whistled down breaks, and I 
dropped on the cow-catcher, all in a second, 
just in time to catch his coat-tail, which was 
to windward, and jerk him on the gridiron. 
He-was white as a sheet, and limp as a rag, 
and deaf as a post; for it was old Mumford, 
who had come to the city to have his ears 
treated, and was on his way to the Surgeon’s 
Institute. 

‘© He clung to me so desperately that if my 
left arm hadn’t been as strong as a cable— 
shovelling coal — we would have both rolled off 
together. He didn’t know me, I was so black, 
and all that; but he whimpered like a moon- 


calf, and said he would remember me. He 
will. Iam not sorry it was he. We're quits 
now.” 


_I did not hear again for two weeks. I grew 
anxious and nervous. Had the dark-eyed girl 
stolen my boy’s heart from me? Was he ill? 


Something was wrong. I could not wait. I 
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would go to the city, and surprise him with a 
visit. I started on the morning train. 

At the first station above there was a con- 
troversy with our conductor about an ex- 
tra that was coming up. Our officer claimed 
the right of way, althougi our train was only 
an accommodation, and took the responsibil- 
ity of going on. As we cautiously rounded a 
high, wooded bluff, we confronted the extra 
slowly mounting a heavy up-grade! All dili- 
gence was used by both trains to break the com- 
ing shock, too late foreseen to be prevented. 

The engines crashed together with a jar 
that threw the extra from the track, and set 
every man and woman on their feet unharmed. 
The question, ‘‘Is any one hurt?” was an- 
swered from outside, through the window, 
** Only a fireman!” Only a fireman! Only 
somebody’s darling! Only flesh and blood! 
I was there and on my knees, with his head 
on my breast, almost as soon as the words 
were spoken. He opened his eyes. 

‘* Mother!” 

Men and women stood powerless, looking 
on, as his blood flowed over my black dress. 
I never felt so strong. 

‘* Cold water and a bandage!” I cried. 

A dark-eyed girl (I saw everything) tore 
her white skirt into strips, and, kneeling, 
bathed his head and stanched the blood. 

When it was found he was not dying, all 
were ready with a helping hand, and soon my 
dear boy was comfortably placed in a sleep- 
ing-coach berth, with doors locked and guard- 
ed, and a doctor at his side. 

‘*Only a flesh wound, ma’am,” he said; 
‘and loss of blood will do no harm, if sym- 
pathetic fever does not set in.” 

He was coming up on the “‘ extra,” on leave 
of absence, to see me, and we met ¢#us on the 
road! 

‘*T could have jumped, mother,” were his 
first words; ‘‘ but I knew, through Sullivan, 
who telegraphed me, that you and she were 
aboard the up train, and I held down on the 
air-brakes, for I knew that might lessen the 
shock. Yes, the other men jumped; but they 
had no mothers, or—” he glanced at the dark- 
eyed Mary, whom I had learned to love as a 
daughter — ‘‘ others on board; and I am so 
tired, and must go to sleep.” 

I did not leave*him an instant, nor she. 
Together we took him home, and, through 
weeks of pain and fever, nursed him to life 
and health. 

Long ere he had recovered strength to work, 
Mr. Patterson offered him the conduct of the 
best engine on the road. But I cried, — 
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‘* Let it not be so.” 

I knew too much of railroading now to 
trust my treasure there. Mr. Patterson an- 
swered, — 

‘*It is no more than Ashley’s due to have 
the offer.” 

And, to please me, he refused it. 

The invention of the “steam cut-off” proved 
a useful and valuable one. Mr. Patterson in- 
vested his capital in it; and his daughter 
Mary, who had loved my son when he was 
only a fireman, married the inventor. And 
if ever two women, who worshipped the same 
man, dwelt under one roof in peace, those two 
women are the elder and younger Mesdames 
Ashley. 

Years have passed, and another fair-haired 
Robbie plays at hide and seek with pleasure, 
and in him I have found again the little boy 
I lost so long ago. 

And he, who was once only a fireman, now, 
in his prime, has his name written Hon. Rob- 
ert Ashley, President of the A. B.C. & D. R.R. 





A OHRISTMAS PARTY. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


FRIEND of ours in Berkshire invited my 

sister and myself to share her Christmas 
festivities. We gladly accepted; as our fam- 
ily could not all meet that year, we had con- 
cluded to give up our usual tree. We arrived 
at Mrs. Morton’s hospitable home Christmas 
eve. Her house is like an English country 
house. She lived alone with her two daugh- 
ters, Mary and Little Amy. They were seldom 
without company, and now they had gathered 
a most charming circle of people to spend the 
holidays with them. 

At the depot, Mary’s cousin, a dashing 
young officer, met us, and drove directly up 
the lawn to the house. Rowsof colored lan- 
terns were hung on each side of the way, 
making the snowy covering of the lawn more 
brilliant even than the millions of stars that 
were giving us their light from above. We 
received a hearty welcome when we arrived. 
Even Carlo seemed to understand it was time 
to be merry, and dashed about in the snow as 
if he were mad. We went directly to our 
cosy little room, where we’ found a nice bla- 
zing fire on the hearth, shedding its cheerful 
light over the fresh evergreens that decorated 
the walls, —emblems of that never-failing love 
which grows brighter when the snows of life’s 
winter whiten our heads, and chill the ardor 
of youth. 


Mi 
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We had no regular tea-table; but a nice lit- 
tle tray was sent to our room with smoking 
hot coffee and sandwiches. The large draw- 
ing-room was locked, and every one was busy 
dressing. We finished our toilet as quickly as 
possible, and when Mary’s gentle tap was 
heard at the door, were quite ready to accom- 
pany her to the sitting-room, where we found 
assembled some charming people. 

Fast the guests arrived; merry greetings 
and shouts of laughter resounded through 
the house. As I raised the curtain and gazed 
from the window, I too shouted with delight; 
it looked like fairy-land. The dark ever- 
greens, loaded with snow and icicles, seemed 
covered with sparkling diamonds and precious 
stones of all hues; the colored lanterns cast 
a brilliant, varied light; it was as if a rainbow 
had been scattered over them. I forgot every- 
thing for a time and stood entranced, until the 
band struck up “‘ Hail Columbia.” Mrs. Mor- 
ton walked forward and took Judge Dowley 
by the arm; all followed in couples. Black 
Sam threw open the doors of the mysterious 
room with a flourish. At first, the gorgeous 
tree, one mass of light, dazzled us; it towered 
up to the ceiling; a light fence of green 
boughs prevented our going close to it, — for 
some little one might have caught her dress 
on fire. We marched all around, and soon 
the band struck up a merry tune, and all 
danced round the tree in a ring. One old 
gentleman capered so high I was thankful I 
was not near him; he entered into it heart 
and soul; his example was quite. catching, 
and soon we grew almost teo noisy. 

All of a sudden the music stopped, and. we 
heard the notes of a bugle-horn at a distance. 
The sound came nearer and nearer, and. in 
rushed six little girls, all dressed as fairies, in 
white thin dresses covered with silver stars, 
silver spotted wings, silver crowns, and silver 
wands; they drew a car covered with white 
satin, on which was a gilded throne, where, 
half reclining, sat the fairy queen. I never 
saw a more lovely object. Her dress was made 
of some light gossamer material, spangled _ 
with gold; her wings were gilded; her crown 
was gold, with a diamond star in front; glit- 
tering bracelets were on her arms; her tiny 
feet, even, had gilded shoes; her hair, golden 
brown, hung in long ringlets to her waist; 
her dimpled cheeks: and pouting lips tried to 
look demure and dignified, as she waved.a 
long golden wand over her head; but oyr hap- 
py, sunny little Amy’s irrepressible smile. be- 
trayed her. All drew back as they. approached, 
and slowly passed around the tree, singing 
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some beautiful Christmas verses Mary had 
written for the occasion. (I left out one im- 
portant person. Fred Dowley, dressed as 
Mercury, came in before them, sounding a 
silver bugle.) Every one stood entranced 
with delight; such a “‘ Tableau vivant” isa 
rare sight! All the fairies were lovely, and, 
what is still better, were not conscious of it, 
and were real children, not little old women. 
(Children, you know, my friends, are rare 
things now). At a signal from the queen 
they stopped, then springing to the floor and 
bowing low, she exclaimed, — 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we have sent old 
Santa Claus on a distant mission, therefore 
we have come ourselves, with our maids of 
honor and our faithful messenger, to bestow 
our annual Christmas gifts, as we shall see fit.” 

Then they drew back the car, and with their 
long wands took the presents from the tree 
and gave them to Fred to pass around as they 
were marked. Mary assisted him. 

Mrs. Morton, being generous as well as rich, 
gave to all handsome presents. The heavy 
ones were placed around the tree, just inside 
the green barricade. I had a beautiful writ- 
ing-desk, and an elegant bracelet of Mary’s 
hair. The tree was filled with all sorts of pret- 
ty little things. Mr. L. stood talking to me, and 
had been quite attentive all the evening; 
Amy, with a merry twinkle, passed over on 
the end of her wand a little teapot and some 
Berlin iron chairs, and with a mock bow said, 
“We give you these to commence housekeep- 
ing.” She sent a large monkey to her cousin; 
he wore a full beard, and she always called 
him “‘ her dear pet monkey.” One little boy, 
in the excess of his admiration, drew off a 
gold ring, and kneeling down, presented it to 
Amy. Her majesty drew herself up, and with 
great dignity exclaimed, ‘It is for us to give 
gifts to you mortals, not to receive.” His 
crest-fallen look touched her heart, so she 
tossed him a horn of fresh flowers. The chil- 
dren all wished Christmas would come every 
day. Their gifts were legion; little drums filled 
with candy, whistles, fifes, whips, horses, 
dolls, cradles, books, &c. The ladies received 
ornaments, beautiful vases, &c., knickknacks 
of all kinds, besides books; the gentlemen 


had worked slippers, smoking-caps, books, | 


&c. Everyone was more than content. Mrs. 
Morton had a peculiar gift of reading charac- 
ter; she could tell just what would suit each 
person. 

Supper for the children was soon announced. 


We elder ones all helped serve them. Plain | 


cakes, of all shapes and kinds, frosted with 
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sugar-plums, to make them atttactive; win- 
ter fruits, bonbons, &c., were all, yet the ta- 
ble was bountiful. They, too, had a ring cake, 
and little Lily Harris, one of the silver fairies, 
won it. The motto on the ring was, ‘* Be ever 
watchful.” Mrs. Morton was urged on all 
sides to explain it. She said ‘‘ it was to teach 
them to consider the wants of others, and in 
that way they would be unselfish.” After 
supper they had a merry romp and a dance; 
then, with weary little feet and happy hearts 
they wended their way home. We had supper 
between ten and eleven; all kinds of game, 
oysters, salads, fruit, iees, cake, confectionery, 
and a large ring cake. An old bachelor won 
the ring; he would not give it to any lady. 
After that, some of the elder ones retired to 
their homes; the younger portion danced till 
twelve. 

After talking over the party a while, we all 
retired to our rooms. Visions ot loveliness 
hovered over our pillows; the fairies seemed 
turned into angels, and appeared floating in 
the heavens on a rainbow. We did not rise 
till near nine o’clock the next morning. Mrs. 
Morton, ever mindful of the health of her 
guests, determined we should have a full al- 
lowance of sleep. We all gathered round a 
bountiful breakfast, and after a fervent thanks- 
giving from Mrs. Morton, we did full justice 
to her tempting viands. As she arose from 
the table, she touched a silver bell to assem- 
ble her household together. Sam brought in 
a large pile of Bibles, and handed them all 
around. She asked us to turn to the account of 
the birth of our Saviour, and we each read two 
verses. After reading some beautiful prayers 
for the day, all joined in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then Mary quietly took her seat at a small 
house organ, and played St. Martyn’s, and 
we all joined in singing that beautjful hymn, 
‘“‘While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night.” 

It was a lovely winter’s day. Mrs. Morton 
invited us to go to church, as she had two 
large sleighs; and we were soon dressed and 
dashing along through ‘the snow, with our 
minds at peace with all the world, and rightly 
tuned to enjoy the exercises of the day. Even 
| Mary’s gay cousin was thoughtful and attentive. 

When we returned home, Amy proposed a 
| . . . 
| frotic in the snow; so in we rushed to change 
| our garments for hoods, cloaks, mittens, and 
| India-rubber boots. The snow-balls flew fast 
and thick. We attacked Uncle John Morton 
and the dashing officer, and completely cov- 
ered them with snow. Finally, we lost breath, 





' and they conquered, and rolled us in the snow. 
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Off went hoods, and down came long masses 
of hair; hair-pins flew on all sides; until, sat- 
isfied with their victory, they left us, to run 
into the house and dress for dinner. After 
dinner the gentlemen smoked, and we looked 
over our presents, and talked of the tree. 
In the evening several friends came in, 
and we played games, such as Proverbs. 
‘* Twenty Questions,” Capping Poetry, and 
Charades. 

The first word given was Bondage. It was 
capitally acted. For bond, Cousin Harry and 
Mr. L. took the part of Antonio and Shylock 
in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 

Harry, as Antonio, wore Mary’s velvet tal- 
ma, fastened in cavalier style on one shoulder, 
and her black riding hat with plumes on his 
head. He looked so handsome all eyes were 
on him. I watched pretty Lucy Dowley’s 
face as he entered. She blushed scarlet. I 
saw plainly Cupid had shot an arrow at her. 

Mr. L. was Shylock. His dark eyes and 
long black beard, with a red crape scarf wound 
around his head in Eastern style, gave him a 

Jewish look. He wore.Mrs. Morton’s old- 
fashioned long black silk cloak, with hang- 
ing sleeves; a red scarf bound about his waist 
with a carving-knife stuck in it. He came 
striding in with a savage scowl, that made us 
-all tremble. 

Antonio exclaimed, — 


“] pray thee, hear me speak!” 

Shylock. “‘Tll have my bond. 
hear thee speak! 

I'll have my dond, and therefore speak no more. 

I'll not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 

To Christian intercessors. Follow not! 

I'll have no speaking. I will have my dond.” 


I will not 


Mr. L. recited thé latter splendidly. It 
‘made us shudder and turn pale; we even for- 
got to guess the word. Soon in came Harry, 
all transformed with a wig, an old-fashioned 
white overcoat, a large cane, and Carlo lead- 
ing him; for he had hold of a string fastened 
to the dog’s neck. He seemed bowed down 
with age. All exclaimed at once, ‘‘ Age,” and 
out he went. 

They then acted the whole word. Harry’s 
face was covered with black crape, — it gives 
the skin at a little distance the look of a black 
person, — his hands were colored with burnt 
cork, his head tied up with a red and yellow 
silk handkerchief, his hands were bound be- 
hind him with the dog chain and fastened to 
one o* his feet. Mr. L. was slave-driver. He 
‘had an empty candle-box carried into the 
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drawing-room, on which the slave stood; and 
he persuaded Judge Dowley and Uncle John 
to bid for the slave. He came in leading 
Harry, and made him mount the box. Mr. L. 
began then, with a Yankee drawl, to expatiate 
on the good qualities of his.slave, and offered 
him for sale. Uncle John walked up, and ex- 
amined him closely, then made a bid. Judge 
Dowley did the same; so on, till at last some 
one cried out ‘‘ Bondage ;” another, ‘‘ Do stop.” 
So they all departed. It was remarkably well 
acted. We had two other words. Charades, 
when well prepared, are a charming amuse- 
ment; but it requires wit and ingenuity to get 
them up. 

The next day, Mrs. Morton gave us a splen- 
did sleigh drive over to see the Shakers. They 
gave us a warm welcome, Mrs. M. being a 
great favorite with them. ‘* Sister Martha” 
called Mary their ‘ great sister” (she hada 
commanding figure), and Amy, the “little 
sister.” They gave us some new cheese, de- 
licious bread and butter, and large, red apples. 
We made them disappear rapidly, as the clear 
cold air had given us an appetite. We re- 
turned home just in time for dinner. 

In the evening we attended a large party, 
about a mile off; indeed, the whole week was 
spent in merry-making. New Year’s day we 
received calls; and even in that country place 
we had quite a number. 

Mrs. Morton’s sister, Mrs. Tracy, gave a 
Twelfth Night party. Lucy Dowley and Harry 
got the rings. I believe they exchanged them ; 
at any rate, I know this, that two years after 
mad-cap Harry sobered down, and became 
the husband of pretty Lucy. As for the bro- 
ken sixpences, one fell to my sister, and one 
to Mr. L. He offered to exchange, but she 
declined. There was a loved one far away, 
thoughts of whom shook her faith in the old 
saying. 

The next morning we bade our kind hostess 
and her daughters farewell, and with hearts 
full of gratitude returned to our homes. 


—_—e—_—_—_—_ 


— In the town of Sonneberg, near the 
forest of Thuringia, four thousand inhabi- 
tants are employed in the toy trade, and also 
many of the neighboring villages. Mr. Osler, 
a large manufacturer in England of beads 
and trinkets, says, ‘‘ large sums of money are 
made and many ingenious workmen employed 
in making simply dolls’ eyes.” The most mi- 
nute, and apparently insignificant, article of 
general use often produces a return of thou- 
sands of dollars. 
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THE BROOK. 


BY M. E. N. HATHAWAY. 


VER the hills, where the grassy uplands 

Slope and reach to the greenwood edge, 

I know where a slender brook comes stealing 
Dewn the rugged ways of a rocky ledge, 


And hastens onward, through verdant hol- 
lows 
And sun-browned pastures, where cattle 
graze, 
Till, under the tangle of distant thickets, 
It hides away from my curious gaze. 


But, whether among the rough rocks groping, 
In narrow channels too rudely bent, 

Trampled by flocks in the thirsty noontide, 
To lowliest service its being lent, 


Or smoothly gliding through silvery shallows, 
Where blossoms are bending its waves to 
meet, 
Where birds are flitting and insects humming, 
And Time is moving to measures sweet, 


This truth it knows — that from overcoming 
Springs stronger impulse and deepening 
flow; 
And tuneful spirits of joy and blessing 
Hallow its waters wherever they go. 


O, wisest of streamlets! that thus is finding 
Such uses and beauty from good and ill, 
All changes of life into music turning, 
One purpose of gladness pursuing still! 





ALLITERATIONS. 
From THe Recorps oF THE QuzEER. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


EARS ago, before the alphabet had got 
its growth, somebody attempted an allit- 
eration, in a poem on the Siege of Belgrade, 
in which every word in each line was to begin 
with the same letter, taken in alphabetical 
order. The thing was very ingenious, but 
not quite a success, as it omitted the letter J, 
confounding it with I, mispelled ‘“‘ aught” to 
get it into the O line, and did not leave off 
when it got through, but closed with anoth- 
er A. 
This poem, and its aim, were discussed in 
council of the Queer, but it was little known, 
and not at hand, so, to satisfy the conditions 





more absolutely, the following was produced 
in the short space of four years and seven 
months, by the senior councillor, for which 
he wears to-day the medal of the society, ex- 
ecuted in leather. 


AN ALLITERATIVE ALPHABETICAL APPEAL. 
BY BRAGLEY. 


Avenging arms and awful arts, arouse ! 

Bear bravely back beleaguering bands by blows. 
Celestial courage, crushing coward care, 

Do deeds devoted, deeds deific dare ; 

Exalt each ensign ; every edge expose ; 

For fight fame’s followers famishing for foes. 

Go, gallants! glory’s greenest garland girds 

Her hardiest hero ; hades’ hostile herds 

Involve in irretrievable infamy ! 

Jehovah’s jealous judgments justify 
Knighthood’s keen knife, knave-killing kinglily. 
Lay loyal lances, lightly levelled, low ; 

Marauding miscreants mercilessly mow ; 

Noting no noble names nor needless numbers now. 
Our offered orisons, of old ordained, 

Poorly protect primeval peace profaned. 

Quell quiritations ! quarrel’s quick qualms quench ! 
Ripe retribution renders right revenge. 

Sha!! servile scourges smite surrendered swains 
Till cyrants tame them to their trembling trains? 
Up, urge us! until uncompassionate 

Vengeance veracious valor vindicate ! 

Winning what war-wreaths weaponed worthies won, — 
Xerxes, Ximenes, Xantippus, Xenophon ; 

Yet yoked your youthful yeomen yield ; yield ye, 
Zeal’s zodiac-zone, zeal’s zest, zeal’s zealotry ! 


If that be a ‘“‘lame and impotent conclu- 
sion” blame Cadmus, or whoever, for ending 
his alphabet with such a hissing, spluttering, 
zig-zag bit of chain lightning as the letter Z! 
Meanwhile, before the subject dropped, the 
several members of the club started off on 
several verbal explorations, in the same vein, 
when the shepherd flew abroad in a long di- 
version, from which, if he gets back this sea- 
son, we will report him. While he was twist- 
ing his thinker, and twirling his tongue over 
an interminable nest of t’s, the reporter pro- 
duced this imaginary incident of the Cru- 
sades. ; 


BETRAYAL OF THE BARON BEDUAL AT 
THE BATTLE OF BETH-HORON. 
Bedual, the baron, with battle-blade bare, 
Rallied his retinue, ready and rare ; 
Spread to the hine his standard sublime, 
And poured on the Paynim the powers of his prime. 





Fiercely he fought ; but his followers fell ; 

Swept on the slaughter-sea’s sanguinous swell. 
Stript was his standard in shreds where it stood ; 
Whirled as the wind whirls the wealth of the wood. 


Valor was vain ; nor could virtue avail ; 
Treason triumphant trod close on his trail. 
Vanquished his vassals by villanous power ; 

Yet vengeance and vigilance verge to their hour! 

















ALLITERATIONS. 


A buoyant boat bounds o’er the billowy brine, 
Scudding and skimming in storm as in shine. 
Waves waft the wanderer wide and away, 

Far from the field of the furious fray. 


Drear was the darkness that deepened his doom, 
Turning his thoughts to his tenantless tomb. 
No glimmer from glory or gladness was born, 
Faded and fallen his fortunes forlorn. 


Drearer the daylight when darkness was dead ! 
Mocking his misery mingled with dread. 
Blackness before him and blackness behind, 
Well might he wail with the wail of the wind! 


So, sadly seeking some sheltering shore, 

The broad-breasted billows the brave Baron bore ; 
In a lordlier lot let a loyaller land 

Hallow his high heart and harden his hand. 


In less than a month and seven days after 
this reading the shepherd came round with 
his brief impromptu. 


THE TIPSY TRAVELLERS. 


THEIR TRAMPS, THEIR TIPPLING, THEIR TEMPERANCE 
TALK, TEMPTATIONS, THEFTS, TERRORS, TUMBLES, 
TRUTHFULLY TOLD. 

Theodore Truelove, tobacconist, Timothy 
Turnboy, tailor, two tippling travellers, tak- 
ing their triennial trip to toughen their thews, 
trotted to the Tarrytown turnpike to transmi- 
grate themselves together to their temporary 
terminus, the ‘* Teamster’s Tavern.” *Twas 
towards the tender time that the turtle toots, 
the timid tree-toad tintinnabulates, the tuneful 
troubadour touchingly tickles the tryster’s 
titillated tympanum; the time, truly, tending 
towards twilight. They thought themselves 
temperate, though ’twas terribly troublesome 
to tie their ten toes to the true track. Tor- 
turing thirst, too, tried to torment them thor- 
oughly, the treacherous thirst that thinks tod- 
dy the truest thing totake. Tipsily thinking 
things twisted, they turned three times to 
traverse the transverse tow-paths that tended 
tortuously to the thirty-three towns there- 
abouts. 

These trials thwarted, the two tough tip- 
plers, tremendously tempted, twice took tepid 
toddy, — three tumblerfuls, — throttled twelve 
toasted tomatoes, tasted two tenacious turkeys, 
tougher than thunder, truth to tell, tougher 
than themselves; they thought the truculent 
tiger's teeth too tame to tear those twanging 
tendons. Then they took toddy; then tea; 
then toddy twice; then toast; turning them 
together, through their. throat’s tunnel, to 
temper their two thickening tongues that 
troubled them, then, to twist tunefully. Thus 
they tippled their thin tea, turning tempora- 
rily to toddy, triplicating the tumblers, till 
the table tipped topsy-turvy, — the truest 
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transmundane “‘ table-tippings” transacted to 
this time, — tumbling the three tumblers to 
triturated trash; transforming the toasted 
tomatoes to trickling trumpery too turbid to 
taste; tossing the tenacious twin-turkeys to 
the tenement’s trembling terminus, terribly 
to the timid tapster’s tribulation; then tum- 
bled themselves together to the ¢@fis, thor- 
oughly tipsy. That's the truth! 

Then the thankless traitors, trusting to the 
too temperate tendencies that the taverner’s 
tearful temper testified to, through trepida- 
tion too transparent, trickily tried to treat 
themselves to the table trinkets that tinkled 
there, thus transforming tipplers to thieves; 
till that timid tavern-tender, taking the tough- 
est turkey tightly, threatened to ‘‘ thrash to 
teetotal thunder” the two thieving travellers. 
Transgression taught them timidity, though 
the toddy tempted them to transgress. Thus 
thoroughly terrified, they trembled to their 
ten toes, that they took to, trippingly; trot- 
ting to their ‘‘traps,” they ‘‘tackled to them,” 
timidly, totteringly ‘‘ toted” them to the turn- 
pike, then tumultuously ‘ trampoosed” to- 
gether towards the town that tempted travel- 
lers to tarry, to try the Teamster’s Tavern, — 
thence termed ‘ Tarrytown.” Thus they 
‘‘tantivated” till they thought that terrible 
tapster thwarted. Then their troubles took 
this tantalizing turn, tangential to their tan- 
gled toes. Triumphantly towering, the thick 
trees turned their tall tops towards the trodden 
thoroughfare, to take their tender ¢éte-d-téZes, 
talking their tree talk. trustfully together, 
till their tempered twilight taught the tuneful 
thrushes to twitter through their trembling 
tracery to the tired travellers trudging there, 
turning their trials to transports. "Twas thus 
to the temperate. To tipplers, topers, trai- 
tors, thieves, ’twas truly terrible! 

Thence, these two that this thesis touches, 
ticketed thus, — ‘*‘ Timothy Turnboy, tailor,” 
‘‘ Theodore Truelove, tobacconist,” — tramped 
thoughtfully the twilight thoroughfare. This 
time, too tipsy to trust their treacherous toes, 
that tried ten thousand teasing tricks, these 
tottering twin tipplers twisted their two thick 
thumbs through their thickest tangled tresses, 
tying thoroughly this to ’tother, ‘tother to 
this, thus tolerably trimming themselves to 
take their tacks, timing them to their tortu- 
ous tread. They tottered, they toppled, they 
twirled their tongues, trying to talk; they 
tried to tumble; trotted together; tarried to 
twist their thumbs tighter; their toes touched; 
their thighs trembled; the turf tripped them; 
the twisted thumbs tweaked the tangled tress- 
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es tremendously, then threw them together 
top to top, then turned them tiptoeing ten- 
derly, to temper the torture. Timothy the 
tailor thought Theodore the tobacconist ‘‘ too 
tarnation tipsy to travel.” Theodore there- 
upon told the tailor trustfully, that ‘‘’twas the 
tarnal temperance tea they took that tripped 
their tremulous trotters.” ‘*That’s the talk, 
Theodore!” thundered the tailor. ‘* There’s 
the true testimony, that tells the tale; that 
tabulates the tangible trouble! ’Tis the tea 
that ’tosticates, ’tain’t the toddy!” 

Thus terminating the testimony triumphant- 
ly, Tim, the tailor, twirling Theodore’s tress- 
es too tightly, totally translated their thread- 
ed tissue, thinning the top-ographical thicket 
that the traction tried too thoroughly. This 
threw triple tension to Timothy’s tufts, the 
thinner tow that topped that tailor, taking 
thence two thumping tresses, thousand thread- 
ed, to testify to the tremendous tweak. There- 
at, tipsier than two tinkers, they tumbled to 
the turfless track, tenderly trying to touch 
toes there, till twilight turned to total tene- 
brosity. Thus they transformed their true 
terminus —the ‘‘Teamster’s Tavern” — to 


this, tauntingly termed thenceforth, ‘‘ The 
Tipsy Traveller's Trucklebed.” 


—__—_>—_—_——_- 


UNKENOWN.* 
BY WM. P. DUNCAN. 


NKNOWN, unknown they sleep, 
Those martyred braves, 
In unknown graves, 
And unknown loved ones weep. 
The autumn sun shines warm; 
October’s breeze 
Scatters her leaves 
Over each sleeping form. 
They reck it not — 
Unknown, unknown! 


Unknown, unknown are homes 
That ne’er forget, 
Awaiting yet 
The step that never comes. 
Sweet songsters o’er each mound 
Poise on their wing, 
And sadly sing | 
Grief’s requiem profound. 
They seem to say, 
Unknown, unknown! 





*The last resting-place of many a northern soldier in 
southern soil is designated by a low board at. the head of the 
grave, with the simple legend, ‘‘ Unknown.’’ These lines 
‘were suggested by a knowledge of the above fact. 
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Unknown, yet known are they 
Who sleep so low. 

We may not know, 
Yet, in that final day, 

Our God shall name each one; 
Those forms shall rise, 
And, in the skies, 

Each martyr shall be known. 
Then none s0 dear, 

As now unknown. 


$$$» 


THE MONKEY. 
BY L. B. U. 


T is a remarkable fact, that among the an- 
cients, only the Indians and Egyptians 

showed a certain attachment to the monkey. 
The ancient inhabitants of India built temple- 
like houses for monkeys, in which they were 
allowed to do as they pleased. The ancient 
Egyptians chiselled their likenesses into the 
imperishable porphyry from which to create 
the images of their gods. Solomon caused a 
monkey to be brought from Ophir for his 
amusement. The Romans used them for di- 
version, and then dissected their bodies in 
order to study the construction of man. 

It was and is otherwise with the Arabians. 
In the monkey, they see the outcast con- 
demned by Allah. They believe them to be 
detestable human beings, changed into ani- 
mals, exhibiting in peculiar unison the image 
of the devil and that of the son of Adam. 


——___>——————— 


— WE are very apt to think our climate 
the worst in the world, from the constant 
changes of heat to cold; but, according to 
the report of scientific men we are mistaken. 
Thibet seems to be the worst off. The sum- 
mer temperature rises to the broiling height 
of one hundred and fifty degrees in the shade. 
How the natives bear such heat is not known; 
and what makes it worse, the temperature 
often at night sinks as low as the freezing 
point. Thibet must be a brittle country! In 
Persia the thermometer rises to one hundred 
and twenty-five degrees. In the island of 
Gaudeloupe, and in Sengal, the summer tem- 
perature often rises to one hundred and thirty 
degrees. The heat at Calcutta is commonly 
about one hundred and twenty-five degrees. 
The maximum in New England is ninety- 
eight degrees, and in New York one hundred 
and two degrees. Of course these figures do 
not give the sun heat. . 
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THE MERRY OHRISTMAS OF THE OLD 
WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHaracters. — The Old Woman who lived 
in a Shoe. SANTA Craus, disguised as a 
beggar. Ten or twelve Children, Boys and 
Girls of various ages. 


Scene. — The Exterior of ‘‘ Copper Toe 
Shoe House,” which is set at back of plat- 
form. 


Chorus, (Luvisible.) Air, “* Revolutionary 
Zea.” (Page 194 Golden Wreath.) 
There was an old woman who lived in ashoe; 

Of children she had a score; 
So many had she, to know what to do 
Was a question which puzzled her sore. 


(Head of child appears at 1.) 


Front View oF Copper Tor SHoe House. 


z. Split in the Heel. 
2. Patch on the best Corn. 





| To some she gave broth without any bread, 
But never contented were they, 
Till she whipped them all soundly, and put 
them to bed, 
And then very happy were they, 
And then very happy were they. 
(Head appears at 2.) 
‘* Now, mother, dear mother,” the young ones 
would cry, 
As they dropped off with a nod, 
‘To train up a child in the way to go, 
O, mother, dear, ne’er spare the rod. 
(Child’s head appears at 3.) 
For broth without bread is a watery waste, 
And never contented are we 
Till with your good stick it is thickened to taste; 


(Three heads appear at 4.) 


And then, O, how happy are we! 
And then, O, how happy are we!” 





3. Copper Toe. 
4 Lookout, or Observatory at top of House. 
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Enter Old Woman,r. Her Costume, boddice, 
guilted petticoat, sugar-loaf hat, high- 
heeled shoes, and cane. 


O. W. Aha! (Heads disappear quick.) 

Good gracious! can’t.I leave the house a min- 
ute, 

But what a head’s at every window in it? 

Don’t let me see the tip of a single nose, 

For if you do we'll surely come to blows. 

Poor dears! they want the air. Well, that is 
cheap 

And strengthening — for they live on air and 
sleep. 

Food is so high and work is so unstiddy, 

Life’s really wearing on this poor old widdy. 


(Heads appear one after the other, as before.) 


Ah me, here’s good old Christmas come again. 
How can I join in the triumphant strain 
Which moves all hearts, I am so old and poor, 
With none to aid me from their generous store? 

Child att. Mother, I want a drum. 

Child at 2. I want a doll. 

Child at 3. Gimme a sword! 

Three Children at 4. Got presents for us all? 

O. W. Aha! (Heads disappear quick.) 
Poor dears! if with the will I had the power, 
The choicest Christmas gifts should on them 

shower. 


Song. Old Woman. Air, ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye.” 
If a widdy’s with her biddies, 
Living in a shoe, 
If a widdy’s work unstiddies, 
What’ll widdy do? 
(Heads appear, as before.) 
Every mother loves her biddies ; 
Many a one have I; 
But where get gifts to fill their fists, 
When I've no gold to buy? 


Aha! (Heads disappear quick.) 


There is-a sprite oft comes this night, 
Whom children love full well, 

But what’s his name and where’s his hame, 
He does not always tell. 


(Heads appear, as before.) 


Lads and lasses know good Santa, 
With presents not a few; 
Would he were here my chicks to cheer, 
Living in a shoe. 
Aha! (Heads disappear.) 
Well, I’ll get in and make the children warm. 
Tucked in their beds they're always safe from 
harm. 
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And in their dreams, perhaps, such gifts will 
rise 
As wakeful, wretched poverty denies. 
(Disappears behind shoe.) 


Enter, cautiously, R., SANTA CLaus; his fa- 
bled dress is hidden by a long domino, or 
““ water-proof ;” he has swung about his neck 
atin kitchen, on which he grinds an imagi- 
nary accompaniment to his song. 


Santa. ‘You'd scarce expect one of my 

age "— 

For gray hair is the symbol of the sage — 

To play at ‘hide and seek,” to your sur- 
prise. ° 

Here’s honest Santa Claus, in rough disguise. 

But ’tis all right, as I will quick explain, 

For I’ve a mystic project ‘‘ on the brain.” 

I’ve dropped down chimneys all this blessed 
night, 

Where warmth and comfort join to give de- 
light; 

I’ve filled the stockings of the merry elves, 

Who to fond parents are rich gifts them- 
selves; 

And now I’ve come, resolved to make a show 

In that old mansion with the copper toe, 

Where dwells a dame, with children great and 
small, 

Enough to stock a school or crowd a hall. 

If they are worthy of our kind regard, 

Christmas shall bring to them a rich reward. 

So I have donned for once a meaner dress, 

To personate a beggar in distress. 

If to my wants they lend a listening ear, 

The rough old shoe shall glow with Christmas 
cheer. 

If they are rude, and turn me from the door, 

Presto! I vanish, and return no more. 


Song. Santa Claus. Air, ‘‘ Them Blessed 
Roomatics.” 


My name’s Johnny Schmoker, and I‘am no 
joker; 

I don’t in my pockets no greenbacks perceive, 

For, what with high dressing in fashions dis- 
tressing, 

I can’t with a morsel my hunger relieve. 

My stomach so tender, that aches there en- 
gender! 

The whole blessed day I am crying out, ‘‘O!” 
Drat these grand fashions, they wakens my 
passions, ‘ 

A nippin’ and gnawin’ my poor stomach so! 


(Heads appear, as before.) 


I’ve had the lumbager, dyspepsy, and ager, 
With tight-fitting veskits and pantaloons, too, 
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Highsterics and swimins, delirious trimins, 

St. Vestris’s dance, and the tick dolly-oo. 

But not the whole gettin’, one’s body tight fits 
in, 

Is noffin’ to this, which is drefful. O, O! 

Drat these grand fashions, they wakens my 
passions, 

A nippin’ and gnawin’ my poor stomach so! 


(Heads disappear.) 


Now there’s a touching song to move the heart. 
Hark! what's that? I thought I heard them 
start. 


Song. Children, outside. Air, “‘O dear, 
what can the matter be?” 


O dear, what can the matter be? 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be? 
O dear, what can the matter be? 
Somebody’s groaning out there! 
A hungry old beggar has come here to tease 
us, 
By grinding an organ he knows will not please 
us. 
He hopes it may bring him a handful of pen- 
nies, 
To buy him a loaf of brown bread. 


Enter Old Woman, with Children, i., from 
behind shoe. The largest hangs on to her 
skirts, the next in size to the largest, until 
they dwindle to the smallest, repeat song as 
they enter slowly, turn to R., march across 
stage, turn toL., march across again, turn 
to R., and form across stage. 


O. W. Now go away, old man. ‘Tis very 
queer 
That you should seek to waste your sweetness 
here, 
For we’ve no money, not a cent to pay 
For music; so you'd better up and move away. 
Santa. Alas, alas! and can you be unkind 
To one who’s been by Fortune left behind; 
Who has no friend, no money, and no clo’es; 
The hunted victim of unnumbered woes? 
Good dame, I ask not money. If you please, 
A simple crust my hunger to appease. 
O. W. Good gracious! Starving! Chil- 
dren, do you hear? 
The old man’s hungry; quickly disappear. 


(Children scamper behind shoe.) 


Santa. She drives them in. To me ’tis 
very clear 
Old Santa fails to find a welcome here. 
O. W. We're very poor, have fasted many 
a day, 
Yet from our door ne’er drove the poor away. 





Song. Air, ‘Balm of Gilead,” by the Chil- 
dren, who march in as before, carrying sticks, 
on which are stuck apples, potatges, crusts of 
bread, turnip, carrot, ‘*‘beat,” dc. They 
move around the stage, singing as they pass 
SanTA; the last time pitch their potatoes, &c., 
into his tin kitchen. He stands uw. of stage, 
Old Woman, rR. 


O, you shan’t be hungry now, 
O, you shan’t be hungry now, 
O, you shan’t be hungry now, 
Down at Copper Toe Shoe. 
Cold potato — tato, . 
Cold potato — tato, 
Cold pota — to, 
Down at Copper Toe Shoe. 
(No interlude.) 
O, you shan’t be hungry now, 
O, you shan’t be hungry now, 
O, you shan’t be hungry now, 
Down at Copper Toe Shoe. 
Crusts for breakfast — breakfast, 
Crusts for breakfast — breakfast, 
Crusts for break — fast, 
Down at Copper Toe Shoe. 


O, you shan’t be hungry now, 
O, you shan’t be hungry now, 
O, you shan’t be hungry now, 

Down at Copper Toe Shoe. 
Broth for supper — supper, 
Broth for supper — supper, 
Broth for sup — per, 

Down at Copper Toe Shoe. 
O, you shan’t, &c. 


Santa. Well, well, I’m puzzled. Here's a 
grand surprise! 
Bless me, the tears are dropping from my eyes! 
Thank you, my children. This is quite be- 
witchin’. 
With eatables you've nearly filled my kitchen. 
Ah, little ones, you’ve learned the better part. 
They are the poor who lack the kindly heart, 
And they the rich, the noble, and the high, 
Who never willing pass the sufferer by. 
Now comes my triumph. Children, speak up 
bright. 
What day is this? 
All. Christmas. 
Little Girl. No; ’tis Christmas Night. 
Santa. That’s true. Now tell me who, 
against the laws, 
Drops down the chimneys? 
All. Why, old Santa Claus. 
Santa. Bless me, how bright and nice these 
children are! 
Each eye doth sparkle like the evening star. 
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Now, then, suppose I were that ancient sprite, 
What would you ask, to give you most delight? 

Child. I'd have a sled. 

Child 2. A doll. 

Child 3. A kite for me. 


AND GIRLS. 


(Throws off disguise, and appears as SANTA 
CLaus.) 

| And in an instant set myself to work! 

Children. ’Tis Santa Claus. 

Santa. I am the man. 


You're right. 
Child 4. Something still better. 


Santa. What? 
Child 4. A Christmas tree. 
All Children. O, my! Good gracious! 
Wouldn't that be grand? 
O. W. Too grand, my chicks, for you to 
understand. 
Why, such a tree within our old shoe spread, 
Would from their fastenings tear out every 
thread, 
Make every peg to start from out its socket, 
And send the buckle flying like a rocket. 
Santa. Good, good! there’s fun beneath 
that wrinkled phiz. 
At playing Santa Claus let’s make a biz. 
Suppose me Santa Claus. 1 bless you all, 
Then from waistcoat let this oven fall, 


Yours to command. I'll serve you if I can, 
ForI have found, good dame, that honest worth 
Can burrow in the lowliest spot on earth; 
That sweet compassion’s ne’er so poorly fed 
But what she finds an extra crust of bread. 
Now, to reward your generous hearts, my 
chicks, 
Into the earth these magic seeds I sticks, 
These cabalistic words in Hebrew mutter, — 
‘“s Ene, mene, moni, suti, sutter. 
Presto! appear! and, glittering, bright, and 
free, 

Beamson your sight the mystic Christmas tree. 
Shoe divides and disappears, R. and. Cur- 
tains at back open, disclosing tree. 
Song, ‘We'll gather round the Christmas 
tree.” 

Santa Claus and Old Woman distribute 
presents to the company, and the curtain falls. 


(Takes off kitchen.) 





Throw off this mantle with a sudden jerk, 





























REAR View oF CopPpER Tor SHOE House. 


Notr.— This entertainment was prepared for a Sunday school’s Christmas Eve, and was arranged as follows: A stage, 


fourteen feet square, was fitted with a “roll-up” curtain in front. Drapery was hunz at the sides and back, a Christmas tree 
quite filled with presents was placed well back on the stage, and hidden by curtains arranged to separate in the middle. In 
front of these was placed ‘* Copper Toe Shoe House.” The rear view represents the frame made of wood, in two pieces, to 
separate in the middle, of the following dimensions: ten feet from toe to heel, five and one half feet from heel to top, four 
and one half feet across top, heel about twenty inches long, eight inches high. Cover front, in two separate sections, with 
black cambric ; for toe, copper tinsel paper ; for sole and patch, a brown cambric; for buckle, silver tinsel paper; the patch 
fastened only at bottom. A curtain of same material or color as back stage should be hung in rear of shank, that children 
standing behind may not be seen. A settee is placed behind it, on which the children in the dwelling stand. 1, 2, and 3 
lay upon the stage, and stick their heads out when required. The characters can pass between the curtains at back to their 
places. When the tree is disclosed, all the characters are in front, the settee is removed, the braces unfastened, and, at 
a signal, two boys run off the shoe, and others draw the curtains. 
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LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ]} 


A CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound, 


Cries, ‘‘ Boatman, do not tarry! 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us oer the ferry.” 


‘‘Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water?” 

‘¢O, I'm the chief of Ulva’s isle, 
And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 


‘¢ And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we've fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 


‘* His horsemen hard behind us ride; 
Should they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover?” 


Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
“Tl go, my chief, —I'm ready; 

It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady. 


‘‘ And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry; 

So though the waves are raging white, 
I'll row you o’er the ferry.” 


By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 


But still, as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode arméd men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 


‘QO, haste thee, haste!” the lady cries, 
‘* Though tempests round us gather; 
Vll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.” 








The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her, 

When, O, too strong for human hand 
The tempest gathered o’er her. 


And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing; 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 


For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 
His child he did discover; 
One lovely hand she stretchéd for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 
** Come back! come back !” he cried, in grief, 
** Across this stormy water: : 
And il forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter! O, my daughter!” 


*T was vain; the loud waves lashed the shore, 
Return or aid preventing; 

The waters wild went o’er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 


—— THERE are but few trees that will flour- 
ish in paved ground. The elm is said to bear 
well paved ground and the smoke of cities; 
it is slow of growth, but a beautiful and grace- 
ful tree. The soft maple will flourish, though 
it grows slowly when planted among bricks. 
The silver-leafed poplar, the honey locust, 
and the European linden, also the sycamore 
and cotton-wood trees, will live in cities. 
Trees in a city purify the air. 


—— RoseEs are very abundant and very 
beautiful in Persia. The Persians sleep on 
couches of rose leaves, dine reclining upon 
heaps of them, make them into delicate pre- 
serves and cool drinks, and bathe in rose 
water. Their roses have not as strong a per- 
fume as ours; in truth, none of the Persian 
flowers have much scent, but the colors are 
very brilliant. Persian dyes are unrivalled 
in gorgeous coloring, and the produce of Per- 
sian looms excels in beauty. ° 
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LYSSES’ WANDERINGS. —B. O. is 
anxious to learn the authorship of the 
quotation in the September number, — 
“ seized two captives of our Grecian band. 
Stretched on his back, he dashed against the stones 
Their broken bodies and their cracking bones. 
With spouting blood the purple pavement swims, 
While the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs.”’ 


He finds in a poem by Saxe, on the same 
subject, the following : — 


** Seized, crushed, and devoured a brace of the Greeks, 
Like a Welshman would swallow a couple of leeks.” 


Dashed and smashed against the stones, 
He broke their bodies and cracked their bones. 


With purple gore the pavement swims, 
While the giant crushes ¢hezr crackling Zimds.”” 


The similarity between the two quotations 
strikes him. ‘It looks,” says B. O., “as if 
the first were a plagiarism on the other; or is 
Saxe’s an improvement of the first? Which 
say you?” 

The author of this quotation was no less 
a personage than the great Virgil. It can 
be found in the third book of the neid. 
We are rather inclined to the belief that he 
could not have done such a thing as to pilfer 
from Saxe, although Saxe did write a very 
clever travesty on Ulysses’ adventure with 
Polyphemus, quite a number of years after 
Virgil died. In the third line it should read 
‘* crackling” instead of ‘‘ cracking.” As Saxe’s 
poem is but a travesty of Virgil, the question 
of improvement is hardly fair. 


A Wiry Story. — E. X. Tray contributes the 
following telegraphic incident : ‘‘ Almost every 
telegraph line has its ugly operator, generally 
a veteran in the service, who is well versed 
in all the manipulations of the art, arid in- 
clined to snub beginners and “plugs,” who 
may not be quite so active in their operations 
asis desirable. Not long since a young opera- 
tor sent a despatch to an office that had one 





of these knotty fellows at the end of the wire. 
Every operator, after sending a message, has 
to sign a letter (generally the initial of his 
name) to it, so that if afterwards any trouble 
should come about that despatch, the compa- 
ny would know what operator made it. This 
U. O. answered the despatch, and instead of 
signing as usual, vented his spleen by adding 
‘Baby!’ when the quick reply flashed across 
the wire, ‘Did you sign ‘Baby’? It is said 
that peals of ‘baby’ laughter ‘echoed along 
the line.’ 


Croquet. — The following answer to Nel- 
lie’s croquet conundrum, in the October num- 
ber, comes all the way from Mobile: ‘ As to 
the first conundrum, when you strike the sec- 
ond ball, it makes no odds whether you bounce 
and strike ball No. 1, a tree, a brick, or any 
other obstruction, because you have begun an 
act without the finishing of which you cannot 
do anything; i. e., struck a ball which is-not 
dead to you. You strike ball No. 2, and have 
to croquet, or roquet, before any other move- 
ment can be legal. As to the second, if you 
have croqueted the ball six inches, it is a le- 
gal stroke, and whether it rolls six inches or 
six yards back, it.can make no difference: as 
it has struck you once of the twice mentioned, 
it cannot be said to have been struck by you 
but once. The answers to both of these rid- 
dles are evident, but are not so easily put in 
writing. P. j.: H.” 


Tue prize for the best list of answers to 
Head Work in the October number is awarded 
to ‘‘ Charl,” Williamstown, Mass. 


THe KNiGHT’s SprRING. — “ Justitia” has 
discovered in a German magazine a new form 
of puzzle, an orginal one of which he prepares 
for the Head Work, and desires a place here 
for his explanation, which is as follows : — 

“¢The knight’s spring’ depends on the 
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PIGEON-HOLE PAPERS. 


‘knight’s move on the chess-board, as almost 
every one knows, viz., that it is one square 
forward or backward and two sidewise, or two 
forward or backward and one sidewise: the 
principal difficulty lies in finding the begin- 
ning of the puzzle. You must know that there 
are always sixty-four squares, and in each is 
a syllable or monosyllabic word, the former 
indicated by a dash after it. The syllables. 
when connected properly, and then joined in 
the correct order (found by the solution) with 
other words, will form eight lines of iambic- 
tetrameter verse. Sometimes the squares con- 
tain each two syllables, or monosyllabic words, 
one above the other. In this case the solution 
will show four stanzas, of four lines each, of 
iambic-tetrameter. Now for the solution of 
the example. I have marked the first sylla- 
ble, or, rather, word, of the puzzle, ‘ You’d;’ 
proceeding from this, I have drawn a contin- 
uous angular line over the board, or series of 
squares, the angles being always found in suc- 
cession at the word or syllable which comes 
next in order. Tracing this out, we find the 
following well-known selection : — 


Z, 


NO 





You'd scarce expect one of my age’ 

To speak in public on the stage ; 

And if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 

But pass my imperfections by. 

Large streams from little fountains flow, 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow.’ 


“Tt will be observed that no capitals or 
punctuation marks are allowed. Furthermore, 
the author’s name is not given when the puz- 
zle is proposed. It is not required, however, 
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to furnish his or her name as a part of the 
answer to the solution.” 


YacuHT SuILpinGc. — The success of ‘‘ Don 
John ” in yacht building has fired many youth- 
ful hearts with the desire to achieve triumphs 
in the saine line. A party of young fellows, 
who have the use of a shop on the East River, 
propose attempting the construction of a 
yacht, and want a book containing full infor- 
mation about building yachts. The best one 
we know of on this subject is *‘ Yachts and 
Yacht Building,” by P. R. Marett, an Eng- 
lish work, which can be obtained of the pub- 
lishers. Price, $3.00. This, no doubt, will 
give the young constructors many useful hints. 
But they are undertaking a ‘‘ big job,” and it 
would be well to engage a skilled boat-builder 
to oversee their labors, even if they have to 
share the glory with him. The undertaking 
is an expensive one, and a failure would be 
disastrous, not only to the commendable am- 
bition of the enterprising builders, but to their 
pockets; and, as money is a cash article just 
now, it would be well to look at the scheme 
from a financial point. , 


PEDESTRIAN. — A young friend in the mer- 
cantile business, who thinks the editor knows 
everything worth knowing, and who is already 
making his plans for a summer vacation, pro- 
poses to take a travelling trip out into the 
country, and propounds this ‘‘ Query: Can 
you tell me of any interesting book describing 


such a trip, and giving full particulars as to 


outfit, &c.?” The best story of a tramp that 
we know of is ‘*A Thousand Miles’ Walk 
across South America,” by Nathaniel H. Bish- 
op, published by Lee & Shepard, in which a 
lad of seventeen does some tall walking. This 
will tell ‘‘ Pedestrian” what energy can ac- 
complish, but, we fear, will not give him much 
information regarding outfit, &c., for a tramp 
near home. We are of the opinion that the 
less taken the better. A flannel shirt, panta- 
loons, wide-awake hat, base-ball shoes, an 
army blanket tied up in a knapsack, a tin dip- 
per, and a sheet of bunns would be all we should | 
choose, were we going to stop nights at hotels 
on the way. Perhaps some of our contribu- 
tors have made trips, and can give Pedestrian 
their experience. 


Tue Cominc Wave. — Some of the old sub- 
scribers are sending Messrs. Durkee & Fox- 
croft fifteen cents, for which they expect to get 
the picture. A little more care in reading 
their advertisement will show that the fifteen 
cents is to pay the mailing of the picture to 
subscribers at three dollars per year. 
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ANSWERS FOR OCTOBER. 


198. Bonaparte. 199. 1. Pear. 2. Ease. 3. 
Asia. 4. Reap. 200. 1. (Corn W) (awl) — 
Cornwall. 2. (O’s) (wee Gon Y) — Oswego, 
N. Y. 201. Labor not to be rich. 202. Monks- 
hood. 203. M 
MAP 
MANOR 
MANSION 
rOrnNntT 
ROT 
N 
204. 1. January. 2. Halifax. 3. Laconic. 4. 
Rockton. §. Satisfy. 6. Monsoon. 7. Nona- 
con — JACKSON, YANKTON. 205. (Bay on E) 
— Bayonne. 206. (In a world full of change) 
(wee can in still in two) (hour) (hearts) (a 
bee) (leaf in a nun) (broken REST) (after 
wee die) (add a quoit) (two eggs) (awl) (tow- 
er) (soles above awl in fiddle) (ten dense is) 
— In a world full of change we can instil into 
our hearts a belief in an unbroken rest after 
we die adequate to exalt our souls above all 
infidel tendencies. 


207. 1. Pose. 2. Oats. 3. 
Step. 4. Espy. 208. Better be a fool than 
obstinate. 209. 1. Wail. 2. Escutcheon. 3. 
Supercilious. 4. Lozenge. 5. Enigma. 6. 


Yawl— WEsLEy. 210. Washington. 211. 





(When) (men) (picture in G) (LO) (wing) | 
(colors) (THE D light) (sofa) (DR in K) | 
(ING) (LIFE on LY) (a fool) (bee) (leaves) 
(THEM) — When men picture in glowing col- 
ors the delights of a drinking life, only a fool | 
believes them. 212. When one won’t quarrel | 
two can’t. 213. Missouri. 214. (Little m in 
D) (S) (R caught with T) (rifles) — Little | 
minds are caught with trifles. 215. Carp, Car, 
Harp, Lark. 216. N 
LAD 
LATIN 
NATURAL 
DIRTY 
NAY 
L 





Square Worn. 












































































































































234. 1. A head-dress. 2. Interior. 3. A 
species of parsley. 4. Juice of the pine. 5. 
An open space of ground. TALiy Ho. 

235- ‘*KNIGHT’s SPRING.” 

2 3 4 6 7 8 
stan NY streak-| dric free: | zure | white gled 
“4 a 

9 10 Ir 12 13 14 KC 15 1 | 
the es ard | there | with |/min“' <, robe 
ory 18 19 20. | \ar 22 23 24 
glo her of | ings a4 |when | with | tial 
rt . . Se 
25 26 27 28 2} 30 3t 32 
y. | skies | she | to | she jmorg-| of /| from | 

| — |—_|——- 

33 3s. ae Ps 3 | 3 4° 
furled = of: | ing HA the | 1 its 

: es pis. 

|- } . 

I 2~| 43 | 44 5 46 47 48 
oa mathe | the | tore | the | tight | her | night 
49 5 5% | 52 53 54 55 6 
stars = dyes | its set | tain } | Bor- Ya 

8 9 | 60 61 62 63 | ~64 
5 striped Re [height geous | pure | and |moun- 
Justitia 

236. REBUS. 

eve 
372 
196 
26 
1000 MEN 


Lane 


HECTOR 


D1aMonpd PUZZLE. 


237. 1. A consonant. 
A strengthening medicine. 
Goodness. 


2. A boy’s toy. 3. 
4. Marvels. 
6. To weep. 7. A consonant. 
MERRY Mac. 


5. 














HEAD 


An ANAGRAMATICAL Bouquet. 

The blanks are to be filled with the same 
word (the name of some flower) transposed. 

238. 1. Her eyes — — as she saw the ——. 
2. If I must — — favorite flower, ——. 3. I 
wish — — where the —— grows, for I ——. 
4. May —— be ——. 5. A —— —— — its 
stem. 6. Don’t break that-——, you will —— 
4. The —— glistened with dew as with 
angels’ ——. 8. The —— opens as soon as it 
CHaRL. 


REBus. 


239- 





EXAMPLE. 
UBR 
240. BDU)HBBSN (UTUSSG 
ADT 
SUNS 
SUDE 
~ EBN 
ADT 
UBR 
FRIsco. 
241. REBus. 
ve ay 
<40.ERIP HY 
HIDDEN PARTS OF THE Bopy. 
242. 1.1 am out hours and hours. 2. Put 


this comb on Edith’s table. 3. Iam only ten; 
do not say I told you. 4. That is not my art; 
erysipelas and lung fever I attend to. 5. Are 
Arthur and Harry in the garden? 6. Have 
you seen the camel, the leopard, and the zebra 
in Barnum’s circus? 7. We have no sewing 
for you. 8. Who is there? It is 1; new brooms 
to sell. 9. Is my pal at Edgar’s house? 10. 
How much air does it take to make a pound? 
Puck. 


WORK. 835 


DIAMOND Puzzte. 
243- 1. A consonant. 2. Arch. 3. A seed. 
4 Agame. 5.Acovering. 6. A texture. 7. 
A consonant. RaInBow. 


244. GrocraPuicat REBus. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

245. My first is in moan, but not in sigh. 

My second is in gnat, but not in fly. 

My third is in pepper, but not in sage. 

My fourth is in king, but not in page. 

My fifth is in string, but not in line. 

My sixth is in whiskey, and also in wine. 

My seventh is in lamp, but not in light. 

My eighth is in wise, and also in bright. 

My ninth is in mitten, but not in mit. 

My whole is the name of a noted wit. 
YouNnG CHIVERY. 


REBUs. 


246. 


ne (eg 
¢ hae rite b 


Square Worp. 

247. 1. To spread over. 2. A plant yielding 
oil. 3. Long, slender stems that trail. 4. An 
occurrence. 5. Pauses in music. 

Morris and Essex. 


DovuBLe ACROSTIC. 

The initials read downwards form the name 
of abird. The finals read upwards the piace 
where it's seen. 

248. 1. A musical instrument. 2. A city in 
Turkey. 3. A country. 4. To surpass in 





growth. 5. Used by fishermen. 
i HIAWATHA. 
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Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘ Eprtror oF Otiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.’”” Money and other business letters should be 
addressed to “‘ Lez AND SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 


WING to the editor’s serious indisposi- 

tion, the Letter Bag has fallen into 
strange hands this month, and the mail is 
more likely to be mixed than sorted. As 
the present incumbent of the editorial chair 
looks with lengthening visage at the pile of 
correspondence intrusted to his care, he is 
more and more impressed with the tact and 
industry of the editor of ‘‘ the best Juvenile 
Magazine in the world.” His good nature 


and his patience must often be put to severe 


tests. It cannot be pleasant, month after 
month, to read a correspondent’s cross words 
because his *‘ cross-word’’ was not accepted; 
or to puzzle over a puzzle of which the writing 
is the greatest puzzle to make out; or to pick 
up ‘‘diamonds” devoid of brilliancy; or to 
come across ‘‘acrostics” which tickle not; 
or to lift ‘‘square words” it is impossible to 
find the way round, or through; or to meet 
drop letters too weak to stand inspection. 
These, we suppose, are set down as editorial 
miseries, to be compensated for by the perusal 
of bright and lively letters, and the receipt of 
valuable articles of head work. The ‘ present 
incumbent” is not inclined to grumble at his 
task; on the contrary, he is rather pleased to 
have the opportunity of tampering with the 
mail, though he feels that the sharp-eyed and 
quick-witted head-workers will see traces of a 
green hand in the Letter Bag. 


From Little Bobtail’s batch one rebus is 
selected for Miss Humphrey’s use; to his in- 
quiry as to “‘ Hannah’s want of a New Year's 
present,” we indignantly respond, that our 
fiery assistant is not to be bribed; if Little 
B. continues sending so much waste paper, 
she will have enough by Christmas to trade 





for all she wants in the way of presents. — 
F. A. M.’s rebus is accepted; cannot answer 
your inquiry; probably the stock was not 
good enough to accept, and not bad enough to 
make an example of you. This correspon- 
dent is ‘puzzle editor” of — don’t know as 
we have a right to advertise a rival, but his 
address is P. O. Box 1384, New York; he 
wants puzzles. — J. L. S., your first attempt is 
fair; cannot use the diamond, because we have 
better. — The double acrostic has one faulty 
final; Ami is French for friend; Amour, 
love: try again. — Puck’s ‘‘ hidden parts” is 
very welcome; don’t send puzzles on postal 
cards; just think how the mails would be 
delayed, if every employee of Uncle Sam 
stops to read them; besides, the answers 
must come with them, and your puzzle is no 
puzzle before it reaches us. — Spitfire’s dia- 
mond is not polished enough to be plain. — 
Oliver Dixon is anxious to have us give more 
room to head work; ‘if necessary, drop a se- 
rial story or ‘‘ anything else.” O, Oliver, we 
should like to please you, but we could never 
fill the place we now have if the head work 
was as bad as yours. — Hiawatha wants to 
know ‘‘ whether rebuses has to be drawed, or 
will analyzeing them do.” Wouldn’t advise 
you to do either, young Indian; your time can 
be much better employed in learning to spell 
correctly.— Rainbow’s diamond will go to the 
printer. — One of C. T. Hat’s letter rebuses is 
picked from his hatful of head work ; don't send 
so many at a time, or you'll want a wig as well 
as a hat to cover you. — Resolute’s ten puz- 
zles will make a bright flame; the rebuses 
are bad, and the whole lot mixed. — Ed. Gar- 
rigue’s rebus is accepted — not to obdlidge him, 
however; a little exercise with the spelling- - 
book would do you no harm, Ed. — Hopty 
Baldtop’s cross-word is accepted; we can find: 
no fault with that, but your new name — 
‘* angels and ministers of grace, defend us ” —- 
is no change for the better. 








OUR LETTER BAG. 


The anagrammatical bouquet, which Charl 
sends us, is novel, and worthy the place we 
shall give it. — Frisco’s example we will try, 
although it may be, as he suggests, ‘‘ too thin ; ” 
yet ’tis new. — Brevity takes a whole sheet of 
paper to tell us the Magazine is just ‘‘bully;” 
we always accept such short storms as yours, 
but have no need of contributions at present. 
— Napoleon’s puzzle will not.do, although, 

“These, the letters, put together, prates 
Of one of the presidents of the United States.” 

His compliments for the editor’s stories are 
in good taste, however. We believe that 
Lake Cayuga and Ucayga are different names 
for the same body of water. — Ajax says he 
‘* wrote to three of the Wish Correspondents, 
but has not heard from one of them, which 
surprises him very much.” It surprises us, 
too: when a person advertises for correspon- 
dents, it would be courteous to answer all 
communications by acknowledging receipt, 
and stating whether further correspondence 
is desired or not.—Asphaltum Chapapole 
wants the Magazine enlarged by a few pages, 
to be devoted to such juvenile pieces as we 
may think fit to place before our readers, giv-' 
ing our boys and girls a chance to have their 
manuscript published. We are ready to re- 
ceive such matter as we can use, from young 
or old, but were we to accept Asphaltum’s 
plan, we should be flooded. 

A Boy can obtain T. B. Aldrich’s story of 
A Bad Boy by remitting $1.50 to the publish- 
ers of this Magazine; it will then be sent by 
mail, postage paid; or he can obtain it of 
Messrs. S. A. Clarke & Co., in his own city. 
— One of Young Chivery’s enigmas is ac- 
cepted. He denies a statement made by the 
editor, that he failed to send an answer ona 
certain occasion; as he sends an enigma now, 
and fails to give his ‘‘ whole” in it, we are in- 
clined to side with the editor. —One of E. X. 
Tray’s geographicals is accepted, and his tel- 
egraph story filed for pigeon hole papers. — 
Aldebaran’s geographical rebus goes into Miss 
Humphrey’s portfolio, to be drawn when re- 
quired. — Neptune’s voyage from the sea is 
worthy -a place. — Merry Mac’s diamond will 
do; his drop letter is old. — Bertie’s neat lit- 
tle ‘‘ first attempt” is welcome: you need not 
be anxious; you shall not be cut up horribly 
on this second trial of your “ first attempt.” 
— Mr. Kingshank’s Juzzil is not goin write 
into the Head Work; the wé&ol is a very bad 
spell of puzzling, as the italicized words which 
are copied from his manuscript show. —Tal- 
ly Ho’s square word goes to Mr. Metcaif, in 
the printing office. — One of An Ton’s four 
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rebuses will appear in due time. — Morris and 
Essex have borrowed an idea from ** The Hunt- 
er’s Camp” for a bird rebus. It’s too famil- 
iar to be a puzzle. Will take the square word. 
— Dashing Phil, like Iago, is scolding about 
being ‘‘ robbed of his good name” ‘‘ by some 
presuming rascal, who is ashamed to own his 
conundrum,” then encloses us a rebus, which 
we accept, and asks us to take-pity on him 
because we have not accepted any of his here- 
tofore. ‘Then “ Dashing Phil” cannot be a 
remarkable name after all; or, perhaps, this 
is the impostor; or perhaps— Well, the co- 
nundrum is too much for the present incum- 
bent; he gives it up. — De Nial’s diamond will 
be used. 

Seth sends us a copy of ‘‘The Amateur 
Press,” the official organ of ‘‘ The Empire 
State, A. P. A.,” from which we extract the 
following recipe, which may be of use to some 
of our long-winded contributors : — 

“ When writing an article for the press, 

Whether prose or verse, just try 

To utter your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crispy and dry ; 

And when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look it over again, and then 

Boil it down.’? 

Omaha sends two diamond puzzles; but, as 
he says, ‘“‘I do not know wether they are 
rough or not,” we will leave them out for a 
change of weather to determine. — Rusticus 
complains that he has often had puzzles ac- 
cepted, and that is the last of them. We ac- 
cept with the understanding that we use all we 
can get into the next number, and throw th 
balance away. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. —Fred N. Up- 
ham, No. 5 Hanson Street, Lynn, Mass. — 
Fred, No. 1217 Eleventh Street, N. W. Wash- 
ington, D. C. (stamps and amateurs). — Will 
H. Moxen, 1217 Eleventh Street, N. W. Wash- 
ington, D.C. (stamps and amateurs). — Geo. 
W. Fisk, Jr., care Box 1117, Portland, Me. 
(stamps). — Wm. Holmes, Jr., 109 Penn. Av., 
Pittsburg, Pa. —J. H. Fassitt, 1630 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—M. A. Wilson, 416 © 
Union Street, Brooklyn, L. I. — Harry Lee, 
Brooklyn P. O., N. Y. (phonography, Odell’s 
System). — Frank A. Mustha, Box 1384, New 
York (puzzles). — Harry L. De Forrest, Box 
427, Burlington, Vt. — George E. Bates, Box 
317, Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. (coins, fun, and 
specimens). — Arthur St. Clair, Burlington, 
Vt. (fun).— Trangott, Sotzen, Shelly, Rich- 
land Co., Ohio, Box 100 (wonders of the world, 
and birds’ eggs) 




















EDITORIAL OHITOHAT. 


FF DUTY. — The “ Editorial,” ‘‘ Pigeon 
Hole,” ‘‘Head Work,” and ‘ Letter 
Bag” departments this month are in the con- 
dition in which the Duke of Buckingham must 
have found himself shortly after the celebrated 
order given by Richard III., ‘‘ Off with his 
head;” for the genial, whole-souled Oliver 
Optic is off duty for the present, shut up in 
his fine residence, ‘‘ Tower House,” to use his 
own expression, ‘‘comfortably sick.” A long 
and tedious supervision of the rebuilding of 
his mansion, with, perhaps, a little anxiety 
on account of his literary projects being sus- 
pended for the time by the tumult of axe, ham- 
mer, and saw, has brought on a slow fever, 
and with it, of course, a suspension of mental 
labor for a few days. As the legion of read- 
ers who delight in the revelations of ‘ the 
prince of story-tellers ” will receive this intel- 
ligence with dismay, we hasten to give them 
the assurance of his physician, that no anxiety 
need be felt on his account, and bear our own 
testimony to the evidences of his quick re- 
covery. Despite sickness, when we visit him 
he will tell stories, some of them very good, 
make puns, some of them very bad, laugh at 
ours, good or bad, crack jokes at our expense, 
and is altogether very lively for a sick man. 
Under these circumstances, and knowing that 
he has no sympathy with anything slow, we 
expect to see his cheerful face in the sanctum 
shortly. In the mean time the present in- 
cumbent of the editorial chair asks the kind 
indulgence of the Magazine readers in his at- 
tempt to take, not fill, the place of its official 
head. If the departments which follow have 
the appearance of a “ picked-up ” dinner, bear 
in mind ’tis but for a month, and with the 
opening of the new year will come regular 
fare, with the glorious ‘‘ Commodore” at the 
head of the board. 


‘*A MERRIE CHRISTMAS.” — Soon, very 
soon we shall be in the midst of the blessed 
Christmas time, and the joyous greeting which 
attends it will be sounding far and wide. “A 
merry Christmas!” shouts the urchin, as, in 





his red flannel, with arms laden with toys, he 
tumbles into the chamber of his parents. “‘A 
merwie Quithmath!” lisps the little maid, 
toiling up the stairs with the weight of a doll 
larger than herself. ‘‘ Hooray! merry Christ- 
mas!” shouts the boy, as he glides over the 
ice on his new “ rockers.” ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas, old fellow!” roars the merchant, as, in 
a very unbusiness-like way, he clasps the hand 
of his equally hearty neighbor. ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas!” falters the aged man, with a tear dim- 
ming his eye, which the smile upon his lips 
tells you is a tear of joy. ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas!” from old and young, grave and gay, 
rich and poor, and pealing organ and sound- 
ing choir, join in the Christmas greeting, 
with the glorious carol, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” It is, indeed, the time to be 
merry. Peace is upon the land; no glittering 
bayonets mingle with the evergreens, no dis- 
tant roar of cannon subdues the glad anthem; 
the swelling heart fears not that the terrors of 
the battle-field shall hush its joyous beat, and 
the patriot gathers his family about him to hear 
the oft-repeated tale of battle, with no fear 
that the morrow shall see them again part- 
ed. The flame of the forge has gone out to- 
day; the rattling loom is quiet; the busy work- 
life of man is stilled, for Christmas is a holiday 
which gathers the family about the hearth- 
stone, to ‘“‘ welcome the coming, speed the 
parting guest.” And yet, while the merriment 
is at its height, how often the eyes meet some 
token of absent ones! —a sword suspended 
over the mantel-piece, telling its brave story; 
a little cap hung against the wall, about which 
we see the flutter of golden curls, that dance 
no more before our eyes; a portrait gleams 
upon us from the wall with its story of treas- 
ures in heaven. ll these will cause the tears 
to start, all these will check the merry flow 
of Christmas cheer. And yet how becoming 
the day!. With the thought of the fallen brave 
comes the recollection of glorious deeds in 
behalf of religion and liberty; the face of the 
lost one turns our thoughts heavenward — we 
see it smiling upon us among the shining ones 
who gather about Him who said, “‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me;” and to Him, the 














EDITORIAL 


Founder of the day, we turn, and, with loving 
hearts and reverent lips, bless him for ‘* Mer- 
rie Christmas.” 


How ABOUT NEXT YEAR? asks one of our 
oldest subscribers, who, we fear, does not read 
the third and fourth pages of the cover. Let 
him not fail to read them now, for they are 
the most interesting portions of this month’s 
issue. Oliver Optic’s Magazine is progres- 
sive, and we mean that the next year shall 
surprise even its most enthusiastic admirers. 
Steadily, volume after volume, has its sub- 
scription list expanded and its readers multi- 
plied, until it is now the most popular house- 
hold Monthly inthe country. Where can you 
find such a promising field for reading as in 
our prospectus for 1874?—two serial stories 
by Oliver Optic; one by James De Mille, author 
of ‘* The B. O. W. C. Stories,” ‘‘ The Young 
Dodge Club,” &c., equally adapted to the 
wants of young and old; one by George M. 
Baker, whose dialogues have been a feature 
of the Magazine; one by Elijah Kellogg, who 
takes a short rest, to be as entertaining as ever 
in the July number; and one from the author 
of ‘Only Girls” -—— Virginia F. Townsend. 
Here are five stories, which, when published 
in book form, cannot be bought for less than 
seven dollars and twenty-five cents. A series 
of papers on household affairs, by Mrs. S. R. 
Urbino, under the general title of ‘* The 
Homespun Club,” will give a great amount of 
interesting matter for young ladies. Then we 
have filed for insertion a series of western ad- 
ventures, the first of which, ‘‘The Camp in 
the Gulch,” will appear in the January num- 
ber; and the editor’s desk is crowded with 
shorter stories, poems, dialogues, and other 
interesting matter, all designed for the next 
year’s issue, and to accommodate which we 
shall be obliged to enlarge our Magazine, giv- 
ing more matter than ever before. In the matter 
of illustrations, the publishers have not been 
unmindful of the wants of its readers. Many of 
the best designers in the country have been 
engaged to furnish drawings. One particular 
feature of this department will be a full-page 
rebus, contributed by Miss Lizzie B. Hum- 
phrey for the January number. It will be en- 
titled ‘‘ The Royal Menagerie.” In it will be 
hidden one hundred animals, the hunting of 
which will be pleasant and profitable sport. 
For a correct solution a library of books worth 
one hundred dollars will be given; for the 
next best solution, a library worth fifty dol- 
lars; and for the next best a library worth 
twenty-five dollars —the books to be selected 
from Lee & Shepard's list of publications by 
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the winners. Four full-page illustrations will 
be found in each number. 

In addition to all this, to every subscriber 
whose name is rece ved by the publishers, or 
by Durkee and Foxcroft, the authorized man- 
agers of the subscription department, or by 
their agents, will be given the elegant Franco- 
American Pastelle picture, ‘*The Coming 
Wave,” one of the most beautiful specimens 
of art ever produced, and one that can be ob- 
tained in no other manner. ; 

All these liberal promises will be fulfilled to 
the letter, and it will be the aim of the editors 
and the publishers to make Oliver Optic’s 
Magazine an entertaining and instructive jour- 
nal, worthy the high fame it has already 
achieved, and an honored as well as a welcome 
guest in the household. Send your subscrip- 
tions at once, that the January number may 
be promptly mailed to every subscriber. 


Music. — Messrs. O. Ditson & Co. have 
sent us a volume of ‘‘ Choice Trios for Female 
Voices, intended for Seminaries, High and 
Normal Schools, and Vocal Choruses, Select- 
ed and Arranged by W. S. Tilden,” emi- 
nently fitted for use, not only in schools, but 
the home circle. 

The reception of this volume reminds us 
that we have not said a good word for the new 
church music book, just prepared by Profs. D. 
F. Hodges and Geo. W. Forster, authors of the 
‘¢ Sacred Crown,” &c. The new book is enti- 
tled the ‘“‘ Morning Star,” and is designed for 
the use of church choirs, congregational sing- 
ing, instruction in singing, and the home cir- 
cle. Here will be found all the old favorite 
hymn tunes, and a large collection of new 
music by the best writers in the country. It 
is published by Lee & Shepard, and specimen 
copies for examination will be sent by mail, 
free, on receipt of one dollar. 

The same publishers have a new book of 
particular interest to young people, — ‘* Gold- 
en Sunbeams,” — for Sunday school and the 
home circle, by Profs. D. F. Hodges and J. H. 
Tenny. This little work is filled with bxight, 
sparkling music, all new, and has already 
been adopted by many Sunday schools. We 
published a selection — ‘‘ Over There ” — in 
the September number, by the junior editor, 
J. H. Tenny, who is renowned for the many 
bright and happy songs he has contributed to 
this class of books. Our young people at 
home are delighted with it, and every Sunday 
evening we are treated to selections from its 
chapter of contents. The publishers will 
send specimens of this on receipt of thirty 
cents. 











By Annie Moors. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
JOSEPHINE POLKA. 
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